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Abraham’s Sacrifice of his Son and Related Issues 

By Suliman B as hear (Jerusalem) 

1. Introduction 

The idea that Abraham was tried by a divine order to sacrifice his son 
was expressed in Quran 37/101-7 1 ). As for the question who was the one 
meant by it, Muslim traditional sources point to two divergent views: one 
which basically agrees with Genesis 22 where the name of Isaac was expli¬ 
citly stated and another which says that the one meant was rather Isma'il. 

The existence of such divergence has long been noted by modern schol¬ 
ars and interpreters of the Quran 2 ). Few of them either limited themselves 
to making a rough note of the matter or, especially those who consulted 
basically late commentaries, simply stating that “the Mohammedan theory 
is that it was Ishmael and not Isaac . . . 3 ). Following Goldziher, others 
expressed the opinion that Isaac was the one initially meant though the 
idea that it referred to Isma'il eventually emerged victorious 4 ); an opinion 
which drew also upon R. Bell’s view that verses 37/100-7 were “a later 
Medinese addition.” 5 ) 

Occasionally, some scholars commented upon cetain related issues. 0 ) 
However, no thorough examination was done concerning the development 


*) Especially 37/107: “And we ransomed him with a mighty sacrifice”. See 
A. J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted , London 1955, 2/153-4. 

2 ) E.g. A. Geiger’s work which was first published in 1833 in German and 
translated into English as Judaism and Islam, Madras 1898, 103-6. 

3 ) E. H. Palmer, The Koran , London 1928. See also the relevant note by E. D. 
Ross to G. Sale’s: The Koran, London and New York 1877, 439, n. (6) ; D. L. Bonelli, 
II Corano , Milano 1960, 419, n. (1); H. A. R. Gibb and J. H. Kraemer, ed., Shorter 
Encyclopedia of Islam, Leiden 1974, 175, 178-9; and the references cited therein. 

4 ) J. Goldziher, Die Richtungen . . Leiden 1952, 81, n. (3), (4); J. Walker, 
Bible Characters in the Koran , London 1931, 52-3; W. M. Watt, “Ishak”, E.I. , new 
ed., 4/109-10; Rudi Paret, “Isma‘11”, in ibid, 4/185-6. 

5 ) R. Bell, The Quran . . ., Edinburgh 1953, 2/446, n. (2) (4); idem. Introduction 
to the Quran, Edinburgh 1953, 161-2. 

8 ) R. Bell raised the possibility that Quran 37/101 contains “a covert reference 
to the running between Safa and Marwa” and that “dhibh ( a?im n in Quran 37/107 

ie* Islam LXVII, Heft 2 
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of the two main currents in Muslim traditional exegesis beyond Goldziher’s 
initial note that the pro-Ishaq view was brought in the form of a tradition of 
‘Abbas from the Prophet and of Abu Hurayra from Ka‘b while to Ibn ‘Abbas 
the two contradictory views were attributed. 

The present enquiry aims to carry this task out by examining the ex¬ 
tremely extensive material on this issue brought by a wide variety of tafsir, 
hadith , historiographical and other traditional sources which tackle the 
problem of who was the sacrifice (cd-dhabik) or rather the ransomed (oZ- 
mufaddd) , where and how was the act committed and other related issues. 
Such a task is justified also because, to all intents, these issues were crucial 
in the process of the emergence of Islam as an independent national Ara¬ 
bian religion related to Ibrahim through his son, Isma‘il, father of the 
Arabs, and of sanctifying Mecca as a place connected with the Abrahamic 
ritual of sacrifice which is symbolically repeated by Muslims during the kajj 
ritual. In order to do so, however, the arduous task of investigating the 
apparently uncontrollable chains of isnads and authorities on material ori¬ 
ginally coming from different genres and moulding into the traditional 
forms that has reached us in, is simply unavoidable. Limiting oneself to 
pointing out the conflicting currents and tendencies in early Islam just by 
pooling the relevant material on a given issue is, in my opinion, not satis¬ 
factory for the student of Islam anymore. For, almost fourty years after 
Schact, it is high time to apply the same method of dating traditions in 
fields other than fiqh 1 ). 


2. The Prophet, Companions, or Successors? 

2.1. Few compilers of tafsir as well as other works note that those who 
held a pro-Isma‘il view drew upon the prophetical hadith u ana ibnu al-dha- 
bihayu ” (I am the son of two sacrifices) which they often cite without tradi¬ 
tional isndd or source. 8 ) But making such a note does not necessarily mean 


may refer to the pilgrimage sacrifice; The Quran . . ., ibid. J. M. Rodwell, in his turn 
points to the existence of a Midrashic view by Rabbi Joshua that the ransom was 
brought from paradise by an angel, an idea which has a traditional Muslim parallel 
as will be shown below. See his: The Koran Translated , London, 1915, 83, n. (1). 

7 ) J. Schact, Origins . . ., London 1950. 

8 ) The phrases usually applied are: *li~qawlihi{$) . . “ wa-l-kujjatu fihi anna 
al-rasula ($) qal: . . .”, “wa-li-anna al-nabiyya (<?) qal. . “$ahha l an al-rasvli ($) 
qawluhu . . or simply, U wa-ruwiya l an al-rasul . . .”. Compare: Qummi, Tafsir , 
Najaf 1387 H., 2/226; ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415 H.), Tanzih al-Quran , Beirut, n.d.. 
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that those who did so held such view or that all who held it bothered to cite 
this tradition; a fact which possibly corresponds to the question raised by 
some concerning its authenticity. 9 ) However, the idea of implying that the 
dhabth was Isma‘il was sought also in an interesting parallel, if actually not 
a variant of the same prophetical tradition with a clear Umayyad ring to its 
isnad through: Isma‘Il b. ‘Ubayd b. Abi Karima (an Umayyad mawla, 
d. 240 H.) -*> ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Khattabi (unknown) Abdullah 
b. Muhammad al-‘Utbi (a descendant of ‘Utba b. Abi Sufyan) -+ ‘Abdullah 
b. Sa'id al-§unabihl (sometimes reported as $unayiji or Sabbahi). 10 ) 
Al-Sunabihl, we are told, happened to attend a debate on the question of 
dhabih in the presence of Mu‘awiya who boasted being an expert on the 
matter (‘o&z l-khabiri saqattum) and proceeded to tell how he witnessed 
the Prophet smiling when called “O' son of the two sacrifices” (ya-bna al- 
dhabihayn). 

Few scholars, like Ibn Kathir, Sibt and Suyuti, reject this tradition on 
the ground that its isnad is weak {da'if) or troubled (fihi ujltirdb); and Zur¬ 
qani in particular simply notes that it is Mu‘awiya’s words reported by 
Sunabihi, rather than the Prophet’s. However, the idea implied in it, as in 
the previous one, is that the two sacrifices referred to were Muhammad’s 
father, ‘Abdullah and his ancestor, Isma‘11. 11 ) And in this context some of 
the sources who bring either of them relate the story of ‘Abd al-Muttalib’s 
vow to sacrifice one of his sons and how the choice fell on ‘Abdullah who 
was ransomed by one hundred camels. 


355; Zamakhshari (d. 528 H.) Kashshaf Cairo 1354 H., 3/308; Zurqani, Shark al- 
Mawahib Cairo 1326 H., 1/97; Ibn Juzayy al-TashU, Beirut 1973, 3/174; al-Razi, 
Mafdtih , Cairo 1324 H., 7/149; TabarsI Majma\ Beirut 1955, 23/74; Nasafi, 
Maddrik , Beirut n.d., 4/26; al-Jlakim (d. 405 H.), Mustadrak , Riyad 1968, 2/559; 
Baydawi, Anwar , Cairo 1355 H., 2/143; Diyarbakri Tdrikh al-Khamis , Cairo 1283, 
1/96; al-'Imadi, Tafsir , in the margin of Razi, 7/546-7; Abu Hayyan, al-Bahr al- 
Muhtf, Cairo 1328, 7/371; Ibn Khaldun, Tdrikh, Beirut 1956, 2/68; al-Kisa’I, The 
Tales of the Prophets , Boston 1978, 162. 

9 ) Zurqani quotes both Zayla‘I and Ibn Hajar as saying that it is “strange” ( gha- 
rib). Ibid. See also al-Albani, al-Ahadith al-f)a'ifa, Beirut 1392 H., 1/337-44. 

,0 ) Tabari, Tdrikh , Beirut 1967, 1/264; Suyuti, Durr , Cairo 1314 H., 5/281; Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir , Cairo 1952, 4/18; idem, Bidaya , Cairo 1932, 1/160; Zurqani 1/97; al- 
Hakim 2/554; Tha‘labi, Qasas-Ard'is, Cairo 1929, 61; Sibt b. al-Jawzi, Mir'at al- 
Zaman, Beirut 1985, 1/298-9; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, Beirut 1965, 1/108. Compare 
also with Shams al*DIn, Ithaf al-Akhi$$a, Cairo 1984, 2/87. 

11 ) Except for Mughulfay who is quoted by Zurqani, in 1/98, as saying that the 
second father implied here is Habil, son of Adam. 
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In itself the story of ‘Abd al-Mut^alib’s vow is well-known from several 
sources who bring a variety of traditional authorities on it. 12 ) However, a 
cross-examination of this material strikinglyreveals that nowhere was the 
phrase *ibnu al-dhabihayn ” brought in this context. We shall see, on the 
other hand, that almost each and every one of the compilers and authorities 
on this story was reported to have at least one opinion concerning the dha- 
bih. Suffice to note at this stage that hadith interference into the interpreta¬ 
tion of Quran 37/107 as referring to Ima/il could rely only on a pro- 
Umayyad line which did not succeed to acquire the status of a prophetical 
tradition and was not supported by any major sirn , historiographical or 
hadith work. 

2.2. Prophetical hadiths are brought in support of the pro-Ishaq view too. 
The simplest form of them is the saying “ al-dhabih ishaq” or “ ishaq dhabih 
allah ” attributed to the Prophet through the companions ‘Abbas 13 ), Ibn 
Mas'ud 14 ), Abu Hyrayra 15 ) and Nahar al-‘Abdl 10 ). Few sources bring such 
sayings in three different narrative contexts often adding the names of 
other companions through whom they were attributed to the Prophet. 
According to one, attributed through ‘Abbas, Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri and 
‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr, God rejected Dawud’s/Moses’ request to equate him 
with the Patriarchs and specified the merit of each of them. On Ishaq it was 
said: “He was generous with his own self/was tried with slaughter” (Jada li 
binafsih/ibtidiya . . . bi-l-dhabh)} 1 ) 


l2 ) E.g. the tradition of Salama (d. 191 H.) -*• Ibn Ishaq (d. 150 H.) as reported 
in both Ibn Hisham, Sira Beirut 1975, 1/140-3 and Tabari, Tdrikh 1/240-3. Azraqi, 
though without citing Salama, brings a similar tradition which Ibn Ishaq attributes 
to ‘Ali in a maqtu ‘ form. See his Akhbar Makka, Guttingen 1275 H., 286-8. For a 
second tradition via the line: Zuhri (d. 124 H.) -* Qabi$a b. Dhu’ayb (d. 86-96 H.) -* 
Ibn ‘Abbas, compare: Tabari 2/239, Azraqi 282-3 and Ibn Sa'd, Tdbaqat, Beirut 
1960, 1/88-9. See also Fakihi who brings a similar tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas but via 
‘Ikrima. Tdrikh Makka , Ms. Leiden, Or. 463, fol. 338(a). 

,3 ) Tabari 1/263, Tha‘labi 61; Ibn al*Athir a/108; Alusi, Ruh al-Ma'dni Cairo 
1345, 23/123; Zurqani 1/97 quoting Ibn Mardawayh and Bazzar. 

u ) Daraqutni’s Afrad and Daylaml’s Musnad al-Firdaws , quoted in Alusi 23/ 
123, Suyuti 5/281 and Zurqani 1/97. 

15 ) Ibn Mardaway, Ibn Abi Hatim and Bazzar, cf. Zurqani, ibid. 

18 ) Ibn al-Athir, Usd , Cairo 1980, 5/43, noted by Goldziher but in reference to 
Quran 12/6. 

17 ) ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, Ms. Dar al-Kutub, Cairo, tafsir/ 242, 245-6; Tabari, 
Tdrikh 1/266 and Tafsir 23/52; Tha‘labi 60; Ibn Kathir 4/17; al-IIakim 2/556; Sibt 
1/300-1; Ibn al-Athir 1/110; Alusi 23/123; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-Masir, Beirut 1965, 
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A second narrative context was attributed to the Prophet through Abu 
Hurayra with one version of it brought in a mauqftf form via Wahb b. Munab- 
bih. It roughly says that when God relieved Ishaq from the grief of slaugh¬ 
ter He granted him a wish which He promised to fulfill. 18 ) And the third tra¬ 
ditional context relates through Ibn Mas'ud and Nahar al-‘Abdi how the 
Prophet when asked who was the most honourable of all people said: “he is 
Yusuf, son of Ya'qub . . . son of Ishaq, dhabih al-lah , son of Ibrahim . . .V 9 ) 

Parallel to each of these traditions there is a mawquf one, i. e. ending 
with ‘Abbas, Abu Hurayra, Ibn Mas'ud, etc., without being stretched back 
to the Prophet. Now, comparing the isndd chains of the two parallel forms 
as given by Tabari raises few interesting issues. ‘Abbas’s tradition acquires 
a marfu ‘ form only through the chain Hasan b. Dinar -* ‘All b. Zayd b. 
Jud'an (Ba$ran, d. 129-31), while the mawquf form is affected by inserting, 
instead, the chain: Yahya b. Yaman -*■ (Kufan, d. 188-9 H.) -* Mubarak b. 
Fudala (Ba^ran, d. 165-6 H.). 

Needless to say that few late Muslim scholars split over the issue of 
preference between the two forms on the ground of their preference be¬ 
tween these two chains of authorities. 20 ) More important probably is the 
fact that ‘Abbas himself was considered by most commentators as holding 
a pro-Ishaq view. 21 ) The conclusion one is inclined to reach is that Hasan b. 
Dinar and ‘Ali b. Zayd were probably responsible for stretching ‘Abbas’s 
view back to the Prophet. One also notices that in two variant lines drawn 


7/72-3; Zurqani 1/97; Suyuti 5/281 quoting Daylami, Bazzar, Ibn Abi Batim and 
Ibn Mardawayh. 

18 ) Ibn Kathir4/16, Suyuti 5/282, Alusi 23/134 and Zurqani 1/97, quoting the 
Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim and Tabarani’s Awscd. For the tradition through Wahb see 
al-Hakim 2/599-60 but compare also with Ibn Qutayba, l Uyun al-Akkbar, Cairo 
1963, 2/275-6, where it is brought as a mawquf one. 

19 ) Tabarani (d. 360 H.), al-Mufam al-Kabir, Baghdad 1980, 10/183-4; Ibn al- 
Mu?affar al-Bazzaz (wrote in 378 H.) Ghara'ib Ifadith Shu'ba, Ms. Zahiriyya, kadith 
124/138; and Ibn Mardawayh as quoted by Suyuti 5/282. 

20 ) Hakim 2/556; Ibn Kathir 4/17; Ibn al-Athir, 1/108; Alusi 23/123. Zurqani, 
1/97, brings Dhahabi’s view and adds Suyuti’s note that only Bazzar reported 
Mubarak’s tradition in a marfu ‘ form. As for the mawquf one he says: *wa-hwa 
al-$ahih Hndand ”, probably echoing Ibn Kathir’s view. For other isndd variants see 
Sibt 1/300 who quotes his grandfather’s, Ibn al-Jawzi’s Tab$ira. 

21 ) Besides the commentaries of Tabari, Ibn Kathir, Suyuti and Alusi, cited 
above, see also: Nahhas (d. 338 H.), Frab al-Quran, Cairo 1985, 3/431; Zamakh- 
Bhari 3/308; Ibn al-Jawzi, 7/72-3; Razi 7/150; Nasafi 4/26; Abu Hayyan 7/731; 
Ibn al-Athir 1/109; Ibn Khaldun 2/68; Khazin (d. 725 H.), Lubab al-Ta'wil, Cairo 
1357, 5/242; Qurtubi cd-Jami\ Cairo n.d., 7/5543. 
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for the Yahya -► Mubarak tradition the name of Anas b. Malik was either 
inserted before ‘Abbas or substituted him altogether; a fact which probably 
explains why Anas too was mentioned by few sources as holding a pro- 
Ishaq view himself. 22 ) 

Examining the tradition Abu Hyrayra -♦ the Prophet is even more illu¬ 
minating since every chain in its isnad was independently named as hold¬ 
ing the same pro-Ishaq view. These are: . . . ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Zayd b. 
Aslam (Medinese, d. 182) -► his father, Zayd (d. 136 H.) -* ‘Ata* b. Yasar 
(d. 103 in Alexandria but was known for being a Medinese qd$$) -* Abu 
Hurayra. 23 ). On the other hand, the names of both Abu Hurayra and ‘Ata* 
occur in traditions which state the opposite, pro-Isma‘il view. 24 ) This 
leaves us with only Zayd b. Aslam and his son as the two chains who not 
only held a pro-Ishaq view but were also responsible for stretching the 
isnad backwards. 

Applying the same method to the tradition Ibn Mas‘ud -* the Prophet 
gives basically the same picture. First, there is a mawquf form transmitted 
from Ibn Mas‘ud by Abu al-Ahwas (‘Awf b. Malik, a kufan qa#$, d. ca. 80 H.) 
and another, marfu ‘ one, transmitted from him by his son ‘Amir (Abu 
‘Ubayda, d. 81-2 H.) — the other, later, chains being the same. 25 ) Second, 
Ibn Mas‘ud himself is named by most of the sources I consulted as holding 
a pro-Ishaq view. 26 ) Third, some scholars forwarded the mawquf form as a 


22 ) Tha‘labi 60; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72; Sibt 1/300. 

23 ) Ibn Kathir 4/17; Alusi 23/123; al-Qakim 2/559; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Bag- 
hawl (d. 516 H.), Ma'alim al-TanziU in the margin of Khazin, 6/22; Tabarsi 23/74; 
Qurtubi 7/5543; Khazin 5/242; Diyarbakri 1/95; Zurqani 1/97; Abu Hayyan 7/ 
371; Ibn Khaldun 2/68; Suyuti 5/284 quoting the two third century traditionists 
Sa‘id b. Mansur (d. 226-9 H.) and Ibn al-Mundhir (d. 235-6 H.). Only in Tha‘labi, 
60, a different line leading to Abu Hurayra was brought as follows: ‘All b. Hijr -+ 
"Umar b. Hafs -+ Aban . . . 

24 ) The poet Firazdaq is said by few sources to have attributed such view to 
Abu Hurayra. As for ‘Ata\ we shall see that he appears in isnada leading to both 
‘Abdullah b. Salam and Khawwat b. Jubayr and stating the same view. See: Suyuti’s 
Durr 5/281 and al-Qawl al-Fa$ih, cf. Alusi 23/121 and compare with Nahhas 3/431 
and QurtubI 7/5544. 

25 ) Compare: ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 245; Suyuti 5/282; Tabari, Tarikh 1/264 and 
Tafsir 23/52; Tha‘Iabi 60. Nahhas, in 3/431, uniquely gives the name of Abu Wa’il 
instead of Abu al-Ahwas. Note also that Sibt, in 1/300, quotes Tha‘labi for a very 
similar tradition of Ibn Mas‘ud albeit missing the phrase “ dhabihu l-lah ”. 

2e ) Diyarbakri 1/95; Zamakhshari 3/308; Nasafl 5/26; Ibn Juzayy 3/147; 
Tabarsi 23/74; Alusi 23/124; Khazin 5/242; Baghawi 6/22; Thsi (d. 460 H.), al- 
Tibyan , Najaf 1963, 8/518; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Razi 7/150; Naysaburi, Ghara'ib, 
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$ahih 27 ) while others explicitly discredited the marfu 1 one on the ground 
that Abu ‘Ubayda was only seven when his father died and could not have 
transmitted from him. 28 ) 

Certain variants of this tradition were brought by few scholars who, 
however, attribute them to companions other than Ibn Mas'ud and drop 
Ishaq’s title “dhabViu l-lah w . 29 ) However, as to the basic question who was 
responsible for stretching the Abu ‘Ubayda tradition to the Prophet we 
decide to postpone our judgment until a later stage of this study because of 
the existence in its isnad of the chain: Shu'ba (a Ba§ran mawla of the Azd, 
d. 160 H.) -♦ Abu Ishaq al-Subay‘i (Kufan, d. 129-32 H.) whose names 
were brought as authorities on other traditions. 

2.3. Companions other than those mentioned above were casually, and 
without isnad or sufficient details, stated by few sources to have each held 
one of the two conflicting views. 30 ) Among those on whom some traditional 
information was provided, All was heavily associated with the pro-Ishaq 


in the margin of Tabari’s Tafsir , 23/68; J ass as (d. 370 H.), Ahkam al-Qur'an, Cairo 
1347 H., 3/465; Abu Hayyan 7/371; Ibn Khaldun 2/68; Ibn al-Athir 1/109. 

27 ) Nahhas 3/431; al-Hakim 2/559; Suyutf 5/282; Qurtubi 7/5543; Ibn Kathir 
4/17. 

28 ) See Zurqani 1/97 and the editor’s note in the margin of Tabarani, 10/183-4. 

29 ) Bukhari, $ahih Beirut 1981, 4/110-20, 123, 153, 161; Muslim, $ahih, Cairo 
1327 H., 7/103; Nahhas 3/431; Qadi ‘Iyad (wrote in 535 H.), al-Shifa, Istanbul 
1293 H., 1/108, Nawawi (d. 676 H.), Tahdhib al-Asmd', Cairo n.d. 1/116. The two 
companions to whom these variants are attributed here are Abu Hurayra and Ibn 
TJmar. Note, however that the Ibn Mas^d variant was brought with full isnad by 
the two well known hadith compilers from the fourth century Tabarani and Bazzaz, 
the latter as quoted by Suyuti. 

30 ) In such manner Abu Bakr was said to have held a pro-Ishaq view by Nasafi 
4/26 and Naysaburi 23/67. Al-Hakim 2/559 and Sibt 1/298 attributed a pro-Isma- 
‘il view to ‘Uthman, Ubayy b. Ka'b, Anas, ‘Abdullah b. Salam and ‘Abdullah b. ‘Amr. 
Ibn ai-Jawzi 7/72-3 is the only source who attributes the same to Abu Musa al- 
Ash'ari. The name of ‘Umar is heavily connected with the pro-Isma‘il view but with 
a complete lack of details. See on him: Diyarbakri 1/95; Qurtubi 7/5543; Nahra- 
wali, cd-Pldm, Guttingen 1274 H., 37; Alusi 23/123; Razi 7/150; Khazin 5/242; 
Baghawi 6/22; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Ibn Kathir 4/17; Tha‘labi 60; Zurqani 1/97; 
Sibt 1/298; Ibn Khaldun 2/68; Ibn al-Athir 1/109. On Ibn ‘Umar’s heavy associa¬ 
tion with the same view more will be said below. Note, however, that the opposite, 
pro-Ishaq view, was also attributed to him, albeit without details, by Nahhas, al- 
Hakim and Zurqani. 
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view. 31 ) Actually only three sources attribute to 'All the opposite view; 32 ) 
an idea which, as will be noted below, possibly echoes a confusion concern¬ 
ing the origin of a statement on the ransom being a billy goat which de¬ 
scended from Mount Thabir. As for the isnad of 'All’s pro-Ishaq view it was 
brought by 'Abd al-Razzaq and includes the chain: Qasim b. Abi Bazza 
(Meccan d. 114-24 H.) -► Abu al-Tufayl ('Amir b. Wathila, d. 100-19 H.). 
From 'Abd al-Razzaq and several later sources we learn that Qasim himself 
was heavily associated with the same view and even ended a mawquf line 
conveying it. 33 ) On the other hand, Abu al-Tufayl is heavily associated with 
the opposite, pro-Isma'il view, and appears as such in an isnad leading to 
Ibn 'Abbas; 34 ) a fact which raises the possibility that Qasim was the one 
responsible for stretching the pro-Ishaq view through him to 'All. 

Not much can be elaborated on the traditional information that Jabir b. 
'Abdullah also held a pro-Ishaq view except for the fact that the authority 
named by all the available sources on such information is Abu al-Zubayr 
(Muhammad b. Muslim, Meccan, d. 129 H.). 38 ) But the isnad leading to two 
other companions, 'Abdullah b. Salam and Khawwat b. Jubayr who, we are 
told, held a pro-Isma'il view, is very interesting because such view was 
transmitted through 'Ata, b. Yasar on the authority of two mid-second cen¬ 
tury figures: Hilal b. Usama and Abu Malik (descendant of Malik al-Dar, a 
mawla of ‘Uthman). 36 ) Now, if one recalls how Zayd b. Aslam was respon¬ 
sible for stretching the pro-Ishaq view back to the 'Ata* -*> Abu Hurayra link 
mentioned above, one can easily assume that at about the same time Hilal 
and Abu Malik laboured to circulate the pro-Isma'il view and attribute it to 


31 ) ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 244; Sa‘id b. Mansur and Ibn al-Mundhir, cf. Suyuft 5/282; 
Nahhas 4/431; Jassas 3/465; Baghawi 6/22; Tiisi 8/518; Tha'labi 60; Zamakh- 
shari 3/308; Tabarsi 7/23; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Sibt 1/298; Qurtubi 7/5543; 
Nasafi 4/26; Razi 7/150; Naysaburi 23/68; Ibn Kathir 4/17; Khazin 5/242; Ibn 
Juzayy 3/174; Diyarbakri 1/95; Alusi 23/123; Zurqani 1/97; Nahrawali 37; Abu 
Hayyan 7/371; Ibn Khaldun 2/68; Ibn al-Athir 1/109; al-Muttaqi al-Hindi Kanz 
al-'Ummal , Haydarabad 1950, 2/309. 

32 ) Alusi 23/121 quoting Suyuti’s al-Qawi, Qurtubi 7/5551, al-Muttaqi al- 
Hindi, ibid. 

33 ) ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 245, with the line: Ma‘mar -» Hakam b. Aban -* Qasim b. 
Abi Bazza. Compare also with: Qurtubi 7/5543, Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3, Ibn Kathir 4/ 
17, and Sibt 1/298 where the name is Q. b. Abi Barza, as against Tha‘labi 60 and 
Zurqani 1/97 where it is Q.b. Abi Bara. 

34 ) Tha'labi 60; Qurtubi 7/5544; Alusi 23/121, quoting Suyuti’s al-Qawl. 

35 ) Nahhas 3/431; Hakim 2/559; Qurt-ubi 7/5543; Suyuti 5/282; Zurqani 
1/97. 

30 ) Hakim 2/556; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72; Khazin 5/242; Suyufi 5/281-2. 
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‘Ata* -*• Ibn Salam/Khawat. The latter’s tradition is especially noteworthy 
since after describing in narrative details Abraham’s sacrifice of the ran¬ 
som waHl (antelope), it concludes with the statement that this was done in 
Mina “where beasts are (ritually) slaughtered today” {ft manhar al-budun 
al-yawm). 

The last companion to be considered here is Ibn ‘Umar who is heavily 
associated with the pro-Ismafil view. 37 ) A quick glance at the isnad, 
brought by few sources, however, soon reveals that such tradition was 
transmitted through IsraTl (b. Yunus, Kufan, d. 161-2 H.) -* Thuwayrb. 
Abl Fakhita (Abu al-Jahm, a rajujil Kufan) -*• Mujahid b. Jabr (Meccan, d. 
101-2 H.). We shall soon see that Mujahid himself was often associated 
with the same view and also played an important link in the traditions of 
Ibn ‘Abbas conveying it; a fact which in the case under discussion suffices 
to cut short at least the chain of Ibn ‘Umar. 


3. Ibn ‘ Abbas, his “Students” and Others 

As expected by now, the name of Ibn ‘Abbas was often associated with 
both views, sometimes even without isnad. 3S ) From the sources which pro¬ 
vide such isnad we learn that the pro-Isma'il view was reported from him 
by Mujahid, ‘Afa’ b. Abi Rabah (Meccan, d. 114-7 H.), Yusuf b. Mahak/ 
Mihran (a Persian mawld of Quraysh, considered Meccan, d. 103-14 H.), 
Sha‘bi (Kufan, d. 103-10), Abu al-Jawza’ (Aws b. ‘Abdullah, Ba$ran Azdi, 
d. 83). On the other hand, his pro-Ishaq view was often reported through 
‘Ikrima (Medinese, d. 104-10 H.) and less so through Uahhak b. Muzahim 
(al-Khurasani, d. 102-6), al-Qasim (poss. b. Muhammad b. Abu Bakr, d. 
101-2), Abu Salih (Badham, d. 101 H.) and Murra al-Hamdani (Kufan, d. 


37 ) Tabari 1/267; Hakim 2/554; Ibn Kathir 4/17; Nafchas 3/431; Ja$ 9 a$ 
3/465; Bahgawi 6/22; Tha‘labi 60; Tusi 8/517; Suyutf 5/281 quoting Ibn Humayd 
and Ibn al-Mundhir; Zamakhshari 3/308; Tabarsi 23/74; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72; Razi 
7/149; Qurtubi 7/5544; Nasafi 4/26; Ibn Juzayy 3/174; Naysaburi 23/67; Alusi 
23/121 quoting Suyuti’a al-Qawl; Diyarbakri 1/95; Nahrawali 37; Ibn Khaldun 2/ 
68; Abu Rayyan 7/371. 

38 ) ‘Abd al-Razzaq 245; Jas^as 3/465; Tusi 8/517; Zamakhshari 3/308; Nasafi 
4/26; Qurtubi 7/5544, 5551; Tabarsi 23/74; Razi 7/149; Ibn Juzayy 3/174; Naysa¬ 
buri 23/67; Tmadi 7/547; Suyufci 5/284, quoting Ibn Humayd; Nahrawali, 38-9, 
quoting Fakihi, Abu Hayyan 7/371; Ibn Khaldun 2/68. Compare also with the pseu- 
do-Ibn ‘Abba« work, Tanwir al-Miqbds in the margin of Suyufi, 4/343; Alusi 23/121; 
Khazin 5/242-3; Diyarbakri 1/95, Zurqani 1/95. 
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76-82 H.). Moreover, Sa'id b. Jubayr (d. 95 H.) and Abu al-Tufayl were 
equally mentioned as reporting the two opposite views from him; an issue 
which deserves a special treatment. 

3.1. On Mujahid’s transmission from Ibn 'Abbas we do not always have 
sufficient information. 39 ). From Tabari and al-Rakim we learn, however, 
that the pro-Isma'il view was transmitted via him on the authority of both 
Ibn Abl Najih (Meccan, d. 131-2 H.) and Layth (b. Abi Sulaym, either a 
Meccan mawld of Quraysh or a Kufan, d. 143-8 H.). 40 ) Now, in the relati¬ 
vely early works of Thawri (d. 161 H.), 'Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211 H.) and 
Tabari (d. 310 H.), the chain which passes through Ibn Abi Najih ends with 
Mujahid himself, i.e. without being stretched to Ibn 'Abbas, 41 ) a fact which 
is echoed by several later sources which present Mujahid himself as hold¬ 
ing a pro-Imsa'il view. 42 ) However, the name of Mujahid is sometimes men¬ 
tioned, albeit without isnad, in association with the pro-Ishaq view in a 
style which disguises a mid-second century narrative touch. 43 ) While this 
suggests that Ibn Abi Najih is responsible for projecting his own pro-Isma'Il 
view back to Mujahid, could he be also responsible for adding the name of 
Ibn ‘Abbas to the line too? Comparing the isnads occuring in Thawri, 'Abd 
al-Razzaq and Tabari gives a clear answer: the name of Ibn 'Abbas appears 
in the tradition Ibn Abi Najih -*• Mujahid though not as transmitted by 
Thawri but rather by Shibl b. 'Abbad (Meccan, d. 148-50 H.), who most 
probably did it. As for the question whether to understand from this that 
either Thawri did not know that Mujahid’s source was Ibn ‘Abbas or that 
the latter was not as yet established as a higher authority to be sought for, 
our information is not conclusive. For, the fact of the matter is that Thwari 
is quoted in sources other than his Tafsir as one of several mid-second cen¬ 
tury reporters of the opposite pro-Ishaq view of Ibn ‘Abbas, though not 
through Mujahid but, as we shall soon see, through ‘Ikrima and Sa'Id b. 
Jubayr. 


39 ) For the abridged link “Mujahid Ibn ‘Abbas” see: Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Ibn 
Kathir 4/15; Ibn al-Athir 1/100, Suyuti 5/280-1. 

40 ) Tabari, Tdrikh 1/268; al-Hakim 2/430-1. 

il ) Sufyan al-Thawri, Tafsir, Rampur 1965, 213; ‘Abd al-Razzaq 245; Tabari, 
Tdrikh 1/269. See also Ibn Kathir 4/18. 

♦ 2 ) Baghawi 6/22; Tha‘labi 60; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3, Tabarsi 23/74; Razi 7/ 
149; Qurtubi 7/5544; Khazin 5/242; Naysaburi 23/67; Suyuti 5/281-5 quoting Ibn 
Humayd; Alusi 23/121, quoting Suyuti’s al-QawT, Diyarbakri 1/95; Nahrawali 37; 
Abu Rayyan 7/371; Ibn Khaldun 2/68. 

i3 ) Nahhas, Troth 3/341; idem, al-Nasikh wa-l-Mansukh 211; Qurtubi 7/5543; 
Ibn Kathir 4/17; Suyuti 5/283; Zurqani 1/97; Alusi 23/123. 
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3.2. The traditional link Ibn Jubayr -*■ Ibn ‘Abbas was associated with the 
two opposite views. However, this does not seem to be the problem of Ibn 
Jubayr 44 ) or his transmitter, ‘At&* b. al-Sa’ib, but rather with the genera¬ 
tion of scholars who took from the latter: Muhammad b. Maymun al-Suk- 
kari (from Marw, d. 166-8 H.) for the pro-Isma/il view, and Hammad b. 
Salama (Ba$ran mawla of Tamim or Quraysh, d. 167 H.) for the pro-Ishaq 
view. 45 ) The Hammad -*> ‘Afca* tradition is especially interesting because it 
is almost identical to one which he transmits from Abu ‘A^im al-Ghanawi 
(almost unknown) -* Abu al-Tufayl -*> Ibn ‘Abbas. 48 ) Both traditions de¬ 
scribe in minute narrative detail the act of sacrifice in Mecca which include 
clear hajj rituals ( rrumasik ) there, e.g.: the devil’s attempt to lure Ibrahim, 
his stoning by the latter, etc. The main difference, however, is that al-Gha- 
nawi’s tradition states that the dhabih was Isma‘11 adding few more Muslim 
elements of hajj rituals to the picture such as Ibrahim’s racing with the 
devil at the mas*a, Ismael’s suggestion to be rapped with his only shirt as 
fcafan and the ransom ram being the standard Muslim “white, prime, 
homed* one ( abycuf ,, a'yan, aqran). 

This Hammad -*• Ghanawi version enjoyed a wide circulation from the 
third century on and helped to establish the connection of both Abu al- 
Tufayl and Ibn ‘Abbas with the pro-Isma‘il view. 47 ) However, the problem 
does not seem to lie with the tabi ‘ Abu al-Tufayl from whom al-Qasim b. Abi 
Bazza has transmitted ‘All’s pro-Ishaq view noted above. We have also 
seen how al-Qasim himself was identified as holding a pro-Ishaq view, i. e. 
as independent from the Abu al-Tufayl ‘All link. 

Coming back to the problem of associating the link Ibn Jubayr -► Ibn 
‘Abbas with the pro-Ishaq view, one notices that ‘A^a* was not the only one 
responsible for forwarding it. The other figure who played such a role was 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Uthman b. Khuthaym (a Meccan qari\ ally to Banu Zuhra, d. 
132-44) as reported by Hammad himself and other mid-second centuiy 


44 ) Indeed the two contradictory views were attributed to him. See: Nahhas 3/ 
431; Tha'labi 60; Ibn al-Jawzi 2/72-3; Razi 7/150; Ibn Kathir 4/17; Ibn Khaldun 
2 / 68 . 

46 ) Compare: Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , Cairo 1313 H. 1/306-7; T&barani 11/456; 
Tabari, TarUch 1/267-8; Ibn Kathir 4/15; Suyuti 5/281; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Alusi 
23/121. 

48 ) Ibn Hanbal, ibid; Tabarani, ibid; Muttaqi al-Hindi 5/41-2. 

47 ) Beside the sources of Ibn Hanbal, T&barani and Tabari cited above, we 
meet, through Suyuti, other hadith compilers like Ibn Abi IJatim, Ibn Mardawayh 
and Bayhaqi. Ibn Kathir says in 4/15 that “Hisham (?) brought this tradition at 
length in his Mandsik”. See also: Qasimi, Mahasin al-Ta'wil , Cairo 1959, 14/5052. 
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figures like Thawri, Ibn Jurayj (d. 150 H.) and Dawud b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-'Aftar (Meccan, d. 174-5 H.) 48 ). There is also room to believe that figures 
less known than Ibn Khuthaym transmitted something similar from Ibn 
Jubayr. 49 ) However, it was Ibn Khuthaym’s tradition which enjoyed the 
widest circulation from the second half of the second century on. 50 ). The 
reason for such popularity lies, in my opinion, in the fact that it incorporat¬ 
ed the pro-Ishaq element within Mecca’s hajj rituals in a more successful 
way than even the Hammad -♦ ‘Ata’ one could do. It states, for example, 
that the site of sacrifice was a rock at the base of Mount Thabir, the white/ 
greyish, prime, homed ransom ram was the same one sacrificed by Adam’s 
son and has, since, been stored in paradise, etc. We can see how, under 
the impact of this tradition, the name of Ibn Jubayr was connected in few 
sources with more attempts to reconciliate the Biblical heritage with 
Mecca. We learn, for example, that Ibrahim, while dwelling in Syria, saw in 
his dream that he should sacrifice Ishaq, that valleys and mountains were 
folded for him so that he could make the journey of a whole month in one 
morning (fi ghadwa wahida) to the sacrifice place in Mina, etc. 51 ) 

3.3. ‘Ikrima is another major figure through whom the pro-Ishaq view was 
attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas. Though few sources do not give detailed isnad to 
this link, 52 ) the main authority on it seems to be Dawud b. Abi Hind (Poss. 
a Ba^ran, d. 139-44 H.) as reported by people like Ibn Idris (poss. Shafi‘i), 
Ibn ‘Ulayya (Isma‘il b. Ibrahim b. Miqsam, Ba$ran, d. 194 H.), Mu‘tamir b. 
Sulayman (Basran, d. 187 H.), Thawri and H&mmad b. Salama. 53 ) At the 
same time, ‘Ikrima himself is overwhelmingly stated as holding such view, 
albeit usually without isnad. 54 ) Moreover, the same view was attributed to 

48 ) Compare: Azraqi 401 Naithas, Prdb 3/431; Bakim 2/558; Ibn Kathir 4/16; 
Qurtubi 7/5543, 5550. 

4ft ) E. g. the line brought by Fakihi, 515 (a): -*■ Muhammad b. 'All -*■ Abu Bakr 
-* Khalid b. Muhammad -* Muhammad b. Thabit —» Musa [b. Sa‘d] mawld of Abu 
Bakr Ibn Jubayr. 

50 ) It is probably worth noting that Waqidi was one of the people who reported 
it from al-Attar. Cf. al*Bakim 2/558. From Suyutf 5/284 we learn that Ibn ljumayd, 
Ibn al-Mundhir and Ibn Abi Batim brought it too. 

M ) Baghawi 6/22; Qurtubi 7/5543; Khazin 5/242; Sibt 1/300; Zurqani 1/98; 
Diyarbakri 1/95. 

52 E. g., Baghawi, ibid; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Ibn al-Athir 1/109; Suyuti 5/282, 
quoting Faryabi, Sa‘id b. Mansur and Ibn Bumayd for it. 

53 ) Tabari Tarikh 1/264 and Tafsir 23/51; Nahhas 3/431; Hakim 2/558; Ibn 
Kathir 4/19. 

54 ) Baghawi 6/22; Tabarsi 23/74; Razi 7/150; Zamakhshari 3/308; Qurtubi 
7/5543; Khazin 5/242; Tabari 23/48; Alusi 23/123; Diyarbakri 1/95; Suyuti 5/ 
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him by Abu Ishaq al-Subay‘1 too in a tradition which is usually the only one 
brought by commentators on Quran 12/6. 56 ) 

This apparent unanimity concerning Tkrima’s view, or its attribution 
through him to Ibn ‘Abbas, makes it “too plain” and, hence paradoxically, 
useless for the purpose of modem enquiry. However, nothing can be abso¬ 
lutely unanimous in Muslim tradition as we vaguely read in few sources 
that the pro-Isma‘11 view was “one of two traditions” reported from him. 56 ) 
But, all the same, since no sufficient traditional details are provided, one 
cannot carry such enquiry any further. 

The information on two other figures, Murra al-Hamdani (Kufan, d. 76 
H.) and Abu Salih (Badham, d. 101 H.), as having reported a pro-Ishaq 
view from Ibn ‘Abbas, is insufficient too. It occurs in a syntactically clumsy 
statement brought only by Tabari and says that when Ibrahim received the 
good news that Ishaq would be bom, he vowed to sacrifice him. 57 ) As we 
shall see, however, such notion is heavily associated with the name of an¬ 
other early second centruy figure, Suddi (Kufan, d. 127 H.) while Abu Salih 
was mentioned by other sources as holding a pro-Isma‘il view. 58 ) 

Pahhak b. Muzahim (Khurasan!, d. 102-6 H.) was mentioned on the 
authority of Juwaybir (b. Sa‘Id al-Balkhi, d. 140-50 H.) as reporting the 
pro-Ishaq view from Ibn ‘Abbas. However, such tradition belongs to the 
bad,' and qcqa# genre and was not brought by any commentator that I know 
in the context of interpreting Quran 37/107. It only says that al-KhitJr’s 
mother used to supplicate by turning to “the God of. . . Ishaq dhabih al-lah 
and of Ibrahim khalU al-lah. ” 59 ) Pahhak himself was mentioned by one late 
source as holding the opposite, pro-Isma‘11 view. 60 ) But, again, no further 
enquiry could be conducted since this is done without any traditional 
details. 

Al-Qasim (poss. b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, d. 101-2 H.) was men¬ 
tioned on the authority of Zuhri (d. 124 H.) as reporting the pro-Ishaq view 
from Ibn ‘Abbas. 61 ) However, such information is very meagre as we are 


280; ZurqanI 1/97; Ibn Khaldun 2/68; Abu Hayyan 7/371. 

55 ) E.g. see Tabari, Tafsir 12/154; Ibn ai-Jawz! 4/182; Tabarsi 13/13; Qurtubi 
4/3358 and compare with Ibn Kathir who refrains from mentioning Tkrima prob¬ 
ably because of his personal preference of the opposite view. 

50 ) Ibn al-Jawzi 7/73; Ibn Kathir 4/15; Naysaburi 23/67. 

57 ) Tdrikh y 1/272-3. 

58 ) Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Ibn Kathir 4/18, quoting Ibn Abi Batim: Alusi 23/ 
121, quoting Suyuti’s al-Qawl . . .. 

5 *) ‘Umara b. Wathima (d. 289 H.), Bad i al-Khalq , Wiesbaden 1978, 2. 

90 ) Naysaburi, 23/67. 

81 ) SuyutI 5/279 quoting ‘Abd al-Razzaq and Ibn al-Mundhir. 
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only told, in relation to Quran 37/101, that the child whom Ibrahim was 
promised was Ishaq “and that [his sacrifice] was in Mina.” 

Although isolated, having Zuhri in the isnad of this tradition could be 
indicative since he was heavily reported as holding the same view him¬ 
self 62 ) with only one source attributing the opposite, pro-Ismael one to 
him. 63 ) From the bad* source quoted above we also learn about a tradition 
of Zuhri on the authority of Ibn Sam'an ('Abdullah b. Ziyad, Medinese, d. 
ca. 150 H.). It says that Yusha* b. Nun supplicated to God when he fought 
the people of Jericho describing the sons of Israel as “. . . the descendants 
of Ibrahim, your khalU and of Ishaq, your dhabih . . . n64 ) 

3.4. Of the group of successors who have reported the pro-Isma'U view 
from Ibn 'Abbas, note has already been made of Mujahid. Another figure, 
Abu al-Jawza* (Aws. b. 'Abdullah, an Azdi Ba$ran, d. 83 H.) was also men¬ 
tioned as such, albeit by one isolated source and without sufficient 
details. 65 ) The authority on two others, Yusuf b. Mihran/Mahak (a Meccan 
mawla of Persian origin, d. 103-4) and 'Ammar b. Abi ‘Ammar (a Meccan 
maw la of Banu Has him, d. ca. 120 H.), was 'Ali b. Zayd b. Jud'an as trans¬ 
mitted by Hushaym b. Bashir (Wasifi, d. 183 H.) and Mubarak b. 
Fudala. 66 ) Needless to say that Yusuf b. Mihran stands in some sources as 
holding this view himself, i.e. without attributing it to Ibn 'Abbas. 67 ) And 
the same can be said about two other figures, ‘Ata* b. Abi Rabah (Meccan, 
d. 114-7 H.) and Sha'bi (Kufan, d. 103-10 H.) 68 ), though the latter was 
mentioned by few sources as holding the opposite, pro-Ishaq view. 69 ) 

82 ) Baghawi 6/22; TabarsI 23/74; Razi 7/150; Qurtubi 7/5543; Khazin 5/242; 
Ibn Kathir 4/17; Tha‘labi 60; Alusi 23/123; Diyarbakri 1/95; Zurqani 1/97; Ibn 
Khaldun 2/68. 

83 ) Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3. 

84 ) ‘Umara b. Wathima, 52. 

65 ) Ibn al-Jawzi, 7/72-3. 

68 ) Compare: Tabari, TariJch 1/268; Baghawi 6/22; Khazin 5/242; Ibn al- 
Jawzi, ibid; Suyuti 5/281, quoting Sa'id b. Mansur, Ibn al-Mundhir, Ibn Humayd 
and Ibn Abi Hatim; Diyarbakri 1/96; Ibn al-Athir 1/110. 

87 ) Tha'labi 60; Ibn al-Jawzi, ibid; Qurtubi 7/5544; Ibn Kathir 4/18, Suyuti 5/ 
281; Alusi 23/121. 

68 ) Tabari, Tarilch 1/267-9; Tha'Iabi, ibid; Ibn al-Jawzi, ibid; Baghawi 6/22; 
Khazin 5/242; Ibn Kathir, ibid; Diyarbakri 1/96; Suyuti 5/279-81, quoting 
Faryabi, Ibn Abi Shayba, Ibn al-Mundhir, Ibn Abi Hatim and al-Hakim; Ibn al-Athir 
1/110; Ibn Khaldun 2/68; Tusi 8/517; Tabarsi 23/74; Razi 1/110; Ibn Khaldun 
2/68; Tusi 8/517; Tabarsi 23/74; Razi 7/149; Qurtubi 7/5544; Alusi, ibid. 

89 ) Nahhas, Trab 3/431; Qurtubi 7/5543; Ibn Kathir 4/15; Zurqani 1/97; Alusi 
23/123. 
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This last occurrence seems strange since, as we shall see later, the tes¬ 
timony reported in the name of Sha'bi that he saw the two horns of the ram 
hanging in the Ka'ba was heavily used by subsequent commentators as a 
“proof” that the dhabih was Isma'il. As for Ata’s tradition and the one attri¬ 
buted through him to Ibn Abbas, note at this stage that both contain the 
same nationalist element that “the Jews have lied when alleging that he 
[i.e. the dhabih] was Ishaq”. 70 ). 

Coming back to the isnad aspect we notice that the link Ata’ -*• Ibn Ab¬ 
bas was transmitted on the autority of only ‘Umar b. Qays (Meccan, d. ca. 
150 H.) as reported by Abdullah b. Wahb (Eghyptian mawla of Quraysh, d. 
197 H.). However, since no traditional details are given on the transmis¬ 
sion of the view of Ata* himself, no further follow-up could be conducted. 

As for the link Sha'bi -+ Ibn Abbas and the view of Shu'ba himself we 
notice that Dawud b. Abi Hind (Ba$ran, d. 139-41 H.) is a major authority 
on both of them. However, what Khalid b. Abdullah (Wasiti, d. 179-82 H.) 
and Abd al-A'la (Qurashl Ba§ran, d. 198 H.) report from him as Sha'bi’s 
own view, Ibn 'Ulayya (d. 193 H.) presents as Ibn Abbas’s through Sha'bi. 
While this cannot tell us for sure what was the position of Dawud or Ibn 
'Ulayya, it certainly demonstrates how towards the end of the second cen¬ 
tury the need to stretch traditions back to Ibn Abbas was beginning to 
make itself felt. Actually the very wording of the report brought by Tabari 
testifies to this: “. . . said Ibn 'Ulayya: Dawud b. Abi Hind was asked who 
was the son of Ibrahim whom he was ordered to sacrifice? He alleged that 
Sha'bi said: said Ibn Abbas: he was Isma'il.” (. . . Ibn 'Ulayya, qdl: su’ila 
Dawud b. Abi Hind: ayya ibnayy Ibrahim umira bi-dhabhih? fa-za'ama anna 
al-Sah'biyya qal: qala Ibnu Abbas: huwa Isma'il) 


4. Other Successors and the Exegets 

To few people of the generation of Ibn Abbas and his “students” was 
attributed either, or sometimes even both, of the two contradictory views. 
Examining the traditional information of such attribution reveals, how¬ 
ever, that it was often done by the same second century figures whom we 
have already met in other chains leading back to the Prophet, Ibn Abbas or 
other companions. 


70 ) For attributing this tradition to Ata* or through him to Ibn Abbas, com¬ 
pare: Tha‘labi 60; Tabari, Tankh 1/268; Suyuti 5/280; Hakim 2/554-5; Ibn al- 
Athir 1/110. 

17 Islam LXVII, Heft 2 
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4.1. Let us start with Ka‘b al-Ahbar whose name is exclusively associated 
with the pro-Ishaq view often without isnad or details, 71 ) and sometimes 
even in a moulded form without specifying his name. 72 ) From the available 
information we learn that such view of Ka‘b was basically presented as a 
hadith of his to Abu Hurayra whom we have already met either as holding 
such view himself or as attributing it in a marfu ‘ form to the Prophet. As for 
Ka‘b’s tradition, Zuhri, who seems to be its commonest link, transmitted it 
from either al-Qasim b. Muhammad or a certain descendant of the family of 
Haritha/Jariya al-Thaqafi. 73 ) 

Needless to recall that Zuhri is heavily associated with the pro-Ishaq 
view and that the chain Zuhri -*■ al-Qasim was held responsible for attribut¬ 
ing it to Ibn ‘Abbas. As for Ka‘b’s tradition it was transmitted from Zuhri 
on by three different links: Ma‘mar (b. Rashid, Ba§ran mawla of the Azd, d. 
152-4) -* ‘Abd ai-Razzaq; Yunus b. Yazid (al-Ayll, mawla of B. Umayya, d. 
159 H.) - Ibn Wahb (‘Abdullah, mawla of Quraysh, d. 197 H.); ‘Abdullah/ 
al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr (Medinese, d. 130-5) Ibn Ishaq. 

This last link, which was reported by both Ibrahim b. Mukhtar (al-Razi, 
d. 180 H.) and Salama (b. al-Fa41 al-Razi, d. 191 H.), is problematic since 
everywhere else Ibn Ishaq was quoted for a narrative on Ibrahim’s journey 
from al-Sham to Mecca following the order to sacrifice Isma‘il. n ) Now, the 
only source which gives an isnad to a similar narrative is Tabari who 
however vaguely states the chain as: Salama -► Ibn Ishaq -♦ “some of the 
people of knowledge” (ba l d ohl al-Hlm). We also notice that this version 
does not mention the name of the dhabih and, as such, is very similar to 
what Tha‘labi specifies as “the tradition of Ka‘b and Ibn Ishaq from his 
authorities”. 75 ) 

This is not, then, the above-mentioned tradition of Ka‘b through Ibn 
Ishaq -► Ibn Abi Bakr -*> Zuhri which explicitly states that the dhabih was 
Ishaq; and the question which addresses itself is: who was Ibn Ishaq’s 
source for the opposite, pro-Isma‘il, view? Actually a clue to solving this 


71 ) Nahfias, Trab, 3/431; Jassas 3/465; Baghawl 6/22 ; Kisa/i, Tales of the Pro¬ 
phets , Boston 1978, 160-1, Tha'labi 60; Tusi 8/518; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Razi 7/ 
150; Qurpibi 7/5543; Khazin 5/242-3; Nayaaburi 23/68; AlusI 23/123; Diyarbakri 
1/95; Ibn Kahldun 2/68; Abu Rayyan 7/371. 

72 ) E.g. see Nuwayri (d. 733 H.), Nihayat al-Arab, Cairo 1938, 13/121 and even 
Tha‘labi, 62. 

73 ) Compare: Tabari Tarilch 1/265-6, Tafsir 23/52; ‘Abd al-Razzaq 243-7; 
Hakim 2/557-8; Ibn Kathir 4/15-6; Ibn al-Athir 1/109-10. 

74 ) Tabari, Tarilch 1/267; Tha‘labi 62; Tabarsi 23/79; Khazin 5/244; Ibn 
Kathir 4/18; Ibn al-Athir 1/111-2; Diyarbakri 1/97. 

75 ) Tha'labi, ibid. 
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enigma comes from an unexpected direction; namely, the traditional infor¬ 
mation on Muhammad b. Ka*b al-Qura?i (Medinese, d. 108-20) who is 
heavily associated with the pro-Isma'il view, albeit often by sources which 
reiterate that without isndd or details. 78 ) From those who bring such infor¬ 
mation we learn that the one who transmitted this view of al-Qura?i was 
none other than Ibn Ishaq as reported by Salama himself and Yunus b. 
Bukayr (Kufan d. 199 H.). 77 ) 

To end up the discussion, a note on the variant elements of content 
brought by these traditional formations must be made. Roughly speaking, 
all the versions of Ka'b’s tradition describe in a narrative style how the 
devil tried in vain to lure Ibrahim’s family, how the latter took a robe and a 
knife and proceeded to the mountain and how Ishaq was consent and co¬ 
operative, etc. In one version by Ma‘mar -► Zuhri we are also told that 
when Ishaq was ransommed, God gave him the accepted wish. Above all, 
there is the element of specifying al-Sham or even Jerusalem as the place of 
sacrifice. 

We notice on the other hand, that Ibn Ishaq’s anonymous tradition 
opens with the statement that Ibrahim used to visit Hajar and Isma/Il on 
the burdq which could get him within one day from al-Sham to Mecca. Then 
in quite the same narrative style we are told about the devil’s attempt to 
lure Ibrahim’s family, the latter’s stoning of him and proceeding to Mount 
Thabir, Ismael’s consent, etc. 

Between these two extremes comes the tradition of Ibn Ishaq “from his 
authorities” which, though reiterating the elements of the devil’s luring and 
the boy’s consent, does not specify the latter’s name and lacks the element 
of stoning and the context of mandsik . 

To the reported role played by al-Qura?I, who was of ex-Jewish origin, 
in forwarding the pro-Isma‘11 view, a further note will be made below. As for 
Ibn Ishaq, the least that can be said here is that his reported transmission 
of two crucially different versions on this issue may explain why such mate¬ 
rial was not included in any recention of the bad * chapters of his sira. 
However, having transmitted something similar to al-Qura?i’s tradition in 
an era where everything was tuned towards Mecca eventually created the 
impression that he himself held a pro-Isma‘il view, though the traditionist 
Tabari was by no means carried away by that impression. 


79 ) Jassas 3/465; Bahgawi 6/22; Tusi 8/517; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Sibt 1/298; 
Zamakhshari 3/308; Qurtubi 7/5544; Tabarsi 23/74; Khazin 5/242; Ibn Khaldun 
2/68; Abu Hayyan 3/371; Naysaburi 23/67; Suyuti 5/281. 

77 ) Tabari, Tdrikh 1/269; Thaiabi 60; Hakim 2/557-8; Ibn Kathir 4/18. 
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4.2. With greater or lesser details the pro-Ishaq view was attributed to a 
group of other successors. One of them is Masruq b. al-Ajda‘ (Kufan, d. 62- 
3 H.) whose position was reported on the authority of Shu‘ba and Zaka- 
riyya b. Abi Za’ida (Kufan d. 147-9 H.) from Abu Ishaq al-Subay‘i. 78 ) One 
may recall that the link Shu‘ba -► al-Subay'I was the main one through 
which the same view was attributed to both Ibn Mas‘ud and, in a marfu ‘ 
form the Prophet himself. We have also seen that al-Subay‘1 transmitted 
the same view from Trkima concerning Quran 12/6. 

The name of al-Subay‘i occurs in the imad of a tradition by another Ku¬ 
fan successor, Abu Maysara (‘Amr b. Shurahbil, d. 63 H.) where Ishaq was 
given the epithet “dhabih al-lah”. According to this tradition such epithet 
was given by Yusuf b. Ya‘qub in a self-identification statement which he 
made to Fir‘awn, King of Egypt. Hamza al-Zayyat (Kufan, d. 156-8 H.) is 
the only authority named for it, and, hence he was sometimes inadequately 
mentioned as reporting it directly from Abu Maysara. 79 ) However, one can¬ 
not but notice that the same tradition was transmitted almost word for 
word but through a completely different line ending with the Kufan link 
Abu Sinan al-Shaybani (f)irar b. Murra, d. 132 H.) -*> ‘Abdullah b. Abi al- 
Hudhayl (d. 120 H.) and claiming to convey the view of the latter. 80 ) 

The same view as attributed to Makhul (d. 112-8) and a certain al-Qa- 
sim b. Zayd (or Yazid) albeit without sufficient details. 81 ) There is also the 
early second century Ba$ran ‘Uthman b. Hadir, concerning whom 
Suyuti quotes the third century traditionist Ibn Humayd. From him we 
learn about a narrative similar to the Ibn Khuthaym -* Ibn Jubayr tradition 
of Ishaq’s sacrifice in Mecca. Ibrahim, we are told, left Sarah in the mosque 
of al-Khayf; the ram which descended from Mount Thabir has grazed in 
paradise for fourty years; God granted Ishaq an accepted wish, etc. . . , 82 ) 

We have also seen that this last element was attributed to the Prophet 
in traditions which went back to him through Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 100-6) 
among other figures. Now, two sources attribute to Wahb himself a pro- 


78 ) Tabari, Tarikh 1/267; idem, Tajsir 23/52. For the same information but 
without traditional details see: Baghawi 6/22; Tha'labi 60; Ibn al-Jawz! 7/72-3; 
Tabarsi 23/74; Razi 7/150; Qurtubi 7/5543; Khazin 5/242; Ibn Kathir 4/17; Ibn 
Khaldun 2/68; Ibn al-Athir 1/109; Suyuti 5/282; ZurqanI 1/97; Diyarbakri 1/95. 

79 ) Compare Tabari’s Tarikh and Tafsir , ibid; Tha'labi, ibid; Ibn Kathir, ibid; 
Alusi 23/123. In Sibt, 1/301, Ibn Ishaq was wrongly stated instead of Abu Ishaq al* 
Subayi. 

80 ) Tabari, Tha‘labi, Ibn Kathir and Alusi, ibids; Qurtubi 7/5543; ZurqanI 
1/97. 

81 ) Ibn Kathir, ZurqanI and Alusi, ibids; Ibn Khaldun 2/68. 

82 ) Suyuti 5/283. 
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Ishaq view in a traditional form which bring a unique narrative element. It 
was transmitted from Wahb through his grandson Idris b. Sinan by the lat¬ 
ter’s son ‘Abd al-Mun‘im. It does not say where the sacrifice took place but 
uniquely tells how Ibrahim’s friend, El‘azar advised him to obey God’s 
order. 83 ) 

Contrary to this group, our sources mention few other successors who 
reportedly held a pro-Ismael view. However, very little or no isndd or 
details were given; a fact that makes any further enquiry impossible. Such 
is the case with ‘Alqama (b. Qays? Kufan, d. 61-3 H.) and ‘Abdullah b. Sha- 
qiq (Ba^ran, d. 95-108 H.). 84 ) On another, a certain Hasan b. al-Qasim, we 
learn only from Azraqi in the context of his talk about “the mosque of the 
ram” (masjid al-kabsh) in Mecca. The son of Hasan, we are told, transmitt¬ 
ed from his father that the dhabih was Isma‘il. 85 ) Finally, even on the pro¬ 
minent successor Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib (d. 93-100 H.) we know very little 
details although he was heavily noted for holding such position. 86 ) 

4.3. With another group of early to mid-second century figures we have the 
usual problem of two opposite views being attributed to each of them. They 
are: ‘Abd al-Rahman (b. ‘Abdullah) b. Sabit (Meccan, d. 118 H.), Hasan al- 
Ba^ri (d. 110 H.), Qatada (d. 117-8), Suddi (d. 127 H.) Muhammad al- 
Baqir (d. 114-8 H.) and Ja‘far al-§adiq (d. 148 H.). Roughly speaking, each 
of these figures is heavily associated with one view with the existence, on 
the other hand, of sporadic information to the contrary. 

To start with, only Ibn al-Jawzi mentions the name of Ibn Sabit as hold¬ 
ing a pro-Isma‘il view and, that, without any isndd or details. 87 ) On the 
other hand, he is heavily associated with the pro-Ishaq view through the 
Kufan link: Isra’Il (b. Yunus b. Abi Ishaq al-Subay‘i, d. 161-2 H.) Jabir 
(al-JuTi, d. 127-32 H.). 88 ) 


83 ) Ibn Qutayba, ( Uyun al-Akhbar, Cairo 1963, 2/275-6; Hakim 2/559-60. Ibn 
al-Jawzi, 7/72-3, brings something similar but without isndd or details. 

84 ) Nabhas, rrab 3/431; Qurfiibi 7/5543; Ibn Kathir 4/17; Zurqani l/97;Alusi 
23/123. 

85 ) Azraqi, 401. 

86 ) Actually only ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 245, quotes a certain Ibn Shayba as saying 
that Ibn al-Musayyib when asked whether the dhabih was Ishaq vehemently denied 
it and confirmed that it was Ismafil. See also: Suyuti 5/281, quoting Ibn Humayd; 
Ja$sa§ 3/465; Baghawi 6/22; Tha'labi 60; Tusi 8/517; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Razi 7/ 
149; Tabarsi 23/74; Qurtubi 7/5544; Khazin 5/242; Naysaburi 23/67. 

87 ) Ibn al-Jawzi, 7/72-3. 

88 ) Tabari, Tarikh 1/267 and Tafsir 23/53. See also Th‘Iabi 60; Qurtubi 7/ 
5543; Ibn Kathir 4/17; Sibt 1/298; Ibn al-Athir 1/109; Zurqani 1/97; Alusi 23/123. 
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Few sources attribute to Hasan al-Ba$ri a pro-Ishaq view. From the 
information we have it becomes clear that such attribution originated in the 
occurrence of his name in the line of ‘All b. Zayd’s tradition, noted above, 
which leads to ‘Abbas or even the Prophet on calling Ishaq dhabih because 
“he was generous with himselP (jdda bi-nafsihi) , 89 ) On the other hand, the 
pro-Isma‘11 view was heavily associated with Hasan’s name, though in sev¬ 
eral sources this was reiterated without isndd and only by bringing a state¬ 
ment of his that “Isma‘11 was ransomed by a billy goat ( tays) which de¬ 
scended from Mount Thabir”. 90 Comparing the available lists of isnad 
shows that the main authorities on such view were either Hasan b. Dinar/ 
'Amr b. ‘Ubayd (Basran, d. 142-8 H.) as reported by Ibn Ishaq, or ‘Awf 
(b. Abi Jamila al-‘Abdi, Kufan, d. 146-7 H.) as reported by Hushaym 
(b. Bashir, Wasiti, d. 183 H.). Note also the exact wording of Ibn Ishaq’s 
report from Hasan b. Dinar that “Hasan al-Ba^ri never doubted that the 
dhabih was Ismael”. 91 ) 

Qatada and Suddi were strongly associated with the pro-Ishaq view but 
not without sporadic and sometimes even troubled attribution of the oppo¬ 
site one to them. 92 ) The main tradition of Suddi was reported on the author¬ 
ity of Asbafc (b. Nasr, Kufan, d. ca. mid-second century) with a line going 
back to Abu Malik (Ghazwan al-Ghifari?, a Kufan)/Abu Salih -*■ Ibn ‘Ab- 
bas/Murra al-Hamdanl -> Ibn Mas‘ud and “other companions of the Pro¬ 
phet’’. Needless to say that each of these chains was itself associated with 
the pro-Ishaq view; a fact which demonstrates another clear case of tradi¬ 
tional growing backwards. On the level of content the only new element 
introduced by this tradition is that when Ibrahim was promised to have a 
son from Sarah he vowed to sacrifice him and, hence, when Ishaq grew up 
he was reminded to fulfill his vow. Apart from that, it reiterates Ishaq’s 
cooperation, requesting his father to bound him tight and sharpen the 
knife, the descension of the ram, etc., without, however, specifying the 
exact place of occurrence. 


89 ) Compare: Ja? 9 a$ 3/465; Ibn Kathlr, Zurqani, Sibt and Alusi, ibids; Abu 
Hayyan 3/371; Ibn Khaldun 2/68; Suyufi 5/284. 

*°) Nahhas 3/433; Baghawi 6/22; Tusi 8/517; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Tabarsi 
23/74; Razi 7/149; Khazin 5/242; Qurtubi 7/5551; Nahrawali 37; Suyutf 5/281; 
Diyarbakri 1/97; Alusi, ibid. 

91 ) Compare: Tabari, Tdrikh 2/269, 277; Tha‘labi 60; Ibn Kathlr 4/16, 18. 

92 ) Compare: ‘Abd al-Razzaq 245; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/73; Ibn Kathlr 4/15, 17, 19; 
‘Imadi 7/547; Diyarbakri 1/95; 97; Tha'labi 61/2; Zurqani 1/97; Suyuti 5/279, 
283, 285, quoting Ibn Abi Hatim, Ibn Bymayd and Ibn al-Mundhir; Razi 7/149-50; 
Baghawi 6/22-4; Khazin 5/242; Tabarsi 23/74, 76-7; Qurtubi 7/5543-6; Alusi 23/ 
123; Ibn Khaldun 2/68; Ja^as 3/465; Tabari, Tdrikh 1/267, 272-3. 
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Qatada’s association with the pro-Isfraq view is expressed in three dif¬ 
ferent traditional statements attributed to him. In the first, transmitted by 
Sa'Id (b. Abi ‘Aruba, Ba§ran, d. 156-7 H.), he says that the child whom 
Ibrahim was promised in Quran 37/101 was Ishaq. 93 ) The second one was 
transmitted by both Sa { id and Ma'mar. Concerning 37/112 it says that 
God’s annunciation of Ishaq’s prophecy came after he generously offered 
himself (jada bi-nafsihi) to Him. 94 ) No authority is given on the third tradi¬ 
tion which is brought only by Suyuft who mentions Ibn Humayd for it. 
Though without specifying Mecca by name, but still in the context of 
Ishaq’s sacrifice, it includes the elements of the devil’s appearance to Ibra¬ 
him, the latter’s clearing of him out of his way until he reached the manhar. 

To the fifth ShTite Imam, Muhammad al-Baqir (d. 114-8 H.) a pro- 
Isma'il view was attributed through Ziyad b. Sawqa but without sufficient 
details. 96 ). However, through another authority, Muhammad b. Shihab 
(po8S. Zuhri?) we hear of a tradition of his which describes the sacrifice in 
the context of few elements of Meccan mandaik (such as stating that the 
white, homed ram descended on the mountain to the right of the mosque of 
Mina) but actually fails to specify the dhobih. w ) 

Al-Baqir’s son, Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148 H.) was reported by the Kufan 
Mu'awiya b. ‘Ammar as describing the sacrifice of Ishaq within the context 
of the rituals (mandaik) which Ibrahim was shown in Mecca. 97 ) This tradi¬ 
tion says that the day of Tarwiya was called as such because on it Ibrahim 
had drank and stored water ( tarawwa ), that of ‘Arafa because he admitted 
his sins (itarafa) and learned his rituals (‘ arifa ) and that of al-Nahr because 
he decided to carry out the sacrifice (nafir). The devil tried to lure but he 
stoned him and proceeded with the sacrifice. 

No such or any other narrative concerning the pro-Isma/il view was 
brought in the name of JaTar al-Sadiq. From the other authorities on him, 
Burayd b. Mu‘awiya al-Tjli and ‘Abdullah b. Sinan, we learn only that he 
held such view. 98 ) 

4.4. From the mid-second century on more figures became identified with 
only one view, though in itself the debate between scholars was far from 


93 ) Tabari, Tafsir , 23/48. 

94 ) ‘Abd al-Razzaq 245; Ibn Kathir 4/19; Siiyiifi 5/285. 

95 ) Ibn Kathir 4/18, quoting Ibn Abi Batim; Alusi 23/121, quoting Suyufi’s 
al-Qawl .... 

"*) Tabarsi 23/79. 

97 ) Qummi 2/225. Compare also with Tabarsi, 23-77-8. 

98 ) Qummi 2/226; Tabarsi 23/79, quoting ‘Ayyashi. 
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over. We also notice that the attribution of views to such figures is often 
made without traditional details or elaboration on the content. Examples 
to such cases are al-Rabi' b. Anas (Basran, d. 139-40 H.), al-Kalbi (d. 146 
H.) and ShafTI (d. 204 H.) for the pro-Isma'Il view, and 'Abdullah b. 'Imran, 
Abu IJanifa (d. 150 H.) and Malik b. Anas (d. 179 H.) for the pro-Ishaq 
view. 99 ) 

Variant degrees of details are available on the reported positions of 
other figures of this group. Ibn Jurayj (d. 150 H.) for example is said to have 
held the view that Ishaq was offered two miles from Jerusalem ('ala mllayn 
min ilya ’), reported it from Wahb b. Sulayman -♦> Shu'ayb ai-Harrani, or 
else attributed it to Ibn 'Abbas. 100 ) Similar views were attributed to Wahb, 
‘Ata* and, even more often, to Ibn Jurayj’s contemporary, Muqatil b. Sulay¬ 
man (d. 150 H.). It indeed appears in the Tajsir Muqatil and was briefly not¬ 
ed by several subsequent sources. 101 ) 

The opposite, pro-Isma'Il view, on the other hand was heavily connect¬ 
ed with the name of another contemporary, the Ba$ran philologist Abu 
'Amr b. al-'Ala* (d. 154-7 H.), albeit in varying degrees of details. 102 ) This 
was usually brought in the form of a testimony by al-Asma'i ('Abd al-Malik 
b. Qarib, Ba$ran, d. 213-7 H.) who asks Abu 'Amr whether the dhabih was 
Ishaq. The latter, we are told, strongly rebuked Asma'I for loss of his mind 
(ayna dhahaba/'azaba l aqluqa?) to raise such question in the first place 
because it was Isma'il who dwelt in Mecca and helped to build its sanctuary 
while Ishaq was never there. 

The polemic character of this statement demonstrates how towards the 
end of the second century the establishment of Mecca’s position as a ritual 
center became itself a kind of “primary cause” strong enough to “prove” 
that Isma'il was the dhabih ; a position which the early third century Farra * 


") Nahhas 3/431; Baghawi 6/22; Tabarsi 23/74; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72-3; Qur- 
tubi 7/5543-4; Khazin 5/242; Ibn Kathir 4/18; Diyarbakri 1/95; Alusi 23/121 
quoting Suyuti’s ai-Qawl . . .; Razi 7/149; Zurqani 1/97. Compare also with Sibt 1/ 
298 who attributes to Malik a pro-Isma‘il view. 

l0 °) Compare: Tabari, TarUch 1/249; Qurtubi 7/5543, 5550; and the anony¬ 
mous view brought by Ibn al-Athir 1/111. 

,01 ) Tafsir Muqatil, Ms. Istanbul, III Ahmet 74/2, fols. 112(a-b). See also: 
Baghawi 6/22; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/72; Razi 7/150; Khazin 5/242; Ibn Kathir 4/17; 
Qurtubi 7/5543; Abu ftayyan 7/371; Sibt 1/302; Zurqani 1/97; Diyarbakri 1/95; 
Alusi 23/123. 

,02 ) Compare: Baghawi and Abu Rayyan, ibids; Tabarsi 23/74-5; Zamakh- 
shari 3/308; Razi 7/149; Qurtubi 7/5544; Nasafi 4/26; Khazin 5/243; Naysaburi 
23/67; Ibn Kathir 4/18; Diyarbakri 1/96, Alusi 23/121; Sibt 1/299. 
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(d. 207 H.) adopted too. 103 ) But this should not imply that the opposite 
view, which enjoyed such extensive traditional circulation, vanished by 
that time or, indeed, ever. The position attributed to Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241 H.) is a case at point. The fact that his Musnad contained traditions 
pointing to the two opposite directions seems to have led some later com¬ 
mentators to include him under the category of those from whom the two 
views were reported {ft ihdd riwayatayn l anhu ). l04 ) We also notice that the 
occurrence in Kitab al-Zuhd compiled by his son ‘Abdullah of a pro-Ishaq 
tradition led a later scholar to think that that was Ahmad’s position. 105 ) 
However, a cross-examination of that source shows that this was a tradi¬ 
tion of Said b. Jubayr reported by ‘Abdullah not from his father but rather 
from Layth b. Khalid al-Balkhl. 106 ) 


5. Jerusalem, Mecca and Hajj Rituals 

On few previous occasions we came across some national tunes to the 
two conflicting views concerning the identity of dhabih and the place of his 
offering. We have also seen how forwarding the pro-Ismail view was part of 
the process of the rise of Mecca as the Abrahamic cultic center of Islam 
where the symbolic act of sacrifice should annually be repeated as part of 
the hajj rituals (manasik). In what follows an attempt will be made at 
further elaboration on these issues. 


5.1. Note has already been made of the early to mid-second centuiy 
figures, Wahb, ‘Ata’, Muqatil and Ibn Jurayj who coupled the pro-Ishaq 
view with the notion that the act of offering was done in Syria, specifically 
Jerusalem. To these one must add the name of an earlier figure, the ex- 
Jewish convert Ka‘b al-Ahbar with whom such view became mostly asso¬ 
ciated. I07 ) 


103 ) Farra\ Ma'ani al-Qur’an, Cairo 1980, 2/389, commenting on Quran 37/ 

102 . 

104 ) E.g. Ibn al-Jawzi 7/73; Ibn Kathir 4/15; Aliksi 23/121, quoting Suyufi’s 
al-Qawl .... 

,05 ) Ibn Kathir, Tafsir 4/18; idem Biddya, 1/159. 

!06 ) Ahmad b. Banbal, K. al-Zuhd, Beirut 1981, 98-9. See also the Cairo 1987 
edition, 102. 

l07 ) Abd al-Razzaq 245; Sibt 1/302; Ibn Kathir 4/14; Alusi 23/119. 
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Few Muslim scholars limited themselves to neutrally noting the corre¬ 
lation between the two notions. 108 ) Others coupled the need to assert the 
pro-Isma‘il/Mecca view with a sharp defiance of “the Jews’ attempt at a 
false diversion (kadhiban wa-buhtana) because of their jealousy (hasadan 
minhum) of Ismail and, in particular, with attacking Ka‘b’s traditions 
which were seen as the source of all subsequent deviations. 109 ) 

Actually we have seen how the pro-Isma‘Il/Mecca tradition of ‘Ata’ b. 
Abi Rabah, which was sometimes attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, was loaded with 
the highly polemical statement that “the Jews falsely alleged that he was 
Ishaq”. 110 ) Such national tunes were equally expressed in another tradi¬ 
tion, that of Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi as transmitted from him by 
Burayda b. Sufyan al-Aslami and reported by Ibn Ishaq. 111 ) According to it, 
al-Qurazi, who was of ex-Jewish origin, relates how he mentioned the issue 
of dhabih to the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 101 H.). The lat¬ 
ter, wer are told, expressed his ignorance of the whole matter but was ready 
to accept al-Qurazfs view that it was Isma‘Il (lit: inna hadha la-shay'un ma 
huntu anzuru fihi wa-inni la-arahu kamd quit). Further, ‘Umar sent to a Syr¬ 
ian who is described as a Jewish scholar (min'ulama' al-yahud). To the 
question coneming the identity of dhabih, the scholar responded: “he is 
Isma‘11 and, by God, 0’ commander of the faithful, the Jews realize that but 
they are jealous of you Arabs having the matter of God [invested] in your 
father and the merit mentioned by God to him because of his endurance of 
what he was ordered. Hence, they deny that and allege that it was Ishaq 
because he is their father.” 

Similar national motives were expressed in three polemical verses 
attributed by few commentators to Abu Sa‘id al-Darir where the merit 
bestowed by God upon Isma‘il is shared by his descendant, the Arabian 
prophet, Muhammad: 

inna dh-dhabiha, hudita, Isma'ilu 
na$$a l-kitabu bi-dhaJca wa-t-tanzilu 
sharafun bihi kha$$a l-ilahu nabiyyand 


118 ) Ya'qubi, Tarikh , Beirut n.d., 1/27; Mas'udI, Muruj , Cairo 1948 1/46; Razi 
7/151; Abu al-Fida, al-Mvkhtasar Cairo 1325, 1/14. 

,09 ) E.g. Ibn Kathir 4/14 and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya in a following note. 

no ) See chapter 3.4, note (70) above. 

11 *) Tabari, Tarikh 1/268. See also: Baghawi 6/22; Thaiabi 60-1; Zamakh- 
shari 3/308; Tabarsi 23/74-5; Khazin 5/243; Ibn Kathir 4/18; Suyufi 5/281; Alusi 
23/122. Zurqani, 1/99-100 and Diyarbakri, 1/95-6 who quotes for it the early 
fourth century al-Mu‘afa b. Zakariyya (d. 309 H.). Compare also with Shams al-Din, 
Ithdf, 2/87. 
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wa- aid bihi t-tafsiru wa-t-ta'wilu 
in kunta ummatahu fa-la tabkhal lahu 
sharafan bihi qad khaqqahu t-taf(jiUu. 112 

Such position must be contrasted with an uncommitted one expressed 
in verses attributed to Umayya b. Abl al-§alt where the name of dhabih was 
not specified. 113 ) As for few later Muslim commentators, however, support 
to the pro-Isma'Il view could rely on the already established position of 
Mecca following the same line drawn by the testimony of Asma'il -*• Abu 
'Amr from late second century. In Naysaburi’s words such view “is 
stronger” (wa-hddha al-aqwa) since it also stated Mina as the place of 
sacrifice. 114 ) To this, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya adds: “what proves that the 
dhabih was Ismael is that it [the sacrifice — S.B.] was undoubtedly in 
Mecca. Hence, the sacrifices on the day of al-nahr , the running ( sa'y ) be¬ 
tween $afa and Marwa and throwing the stones (jimar) were all established 
there as a reminder of Ismael and his mother who, rather than Ishaq and 
his mother, dwelt in Mecca. Had the sacrifice been in Syria, like it is alleged 
by people of the scripture (ahl al-kitdb) and those who took from them, then 
the sacrifices and nahr would have been in Syria, not Mecca”. 115 ) 

5.2. Contrary to the impression created by later sources, there is a wide 
disagreement over the exact location of Isma'H’s sacrifice in Mecca, the 
place where the ransom beast exactly descended, its kinds, description and 
other related issues. To all intents, such disagreement reflects the long and 
troubled process through which the sanctity of Mecca became connected 
with the act of Isma'il’s sacrifice. 

Traditions attributed to Ibn 'Abbas, Mujahid, Pahhak, Sa'id b. Jubayr, 
Qatada and 'Ata* b. al-Sa’ib were often quoted as variably saying that the 
place of sacrifice was the manhar/ the manhar in Mina/ the manhar “where 
sacrifice is made today”/the manhar “where stones are thrown on the 
devil”. 118 ) The last variant was attributed, besides Ibn 'Abbas, to Ibn 


n2 ) Qurtubi 7/5544; Alusi 23/121; Zurqani 1/99. 

1,3 ) Brought by Tabari, Tdnkh 1/277-8; Tha'labi 63; Alusi, ibid., and noted by 
Goldziher, 80, n. (1). 

114 ) Naysaburi 23/68. 

116 ) Quoted in Diyarbakri 1/95 and Qasimi, Mahdsin al-Ta'wil, Cairo 1959,14/ 
5054-5. 

1,8 ) ‘Abd al-Razzaq 245; Tabari, Tdnkh 1/276-7; Tha‘labi 60; Qurtubi 7/5550; 
Diyarbakri 1/95-7; Zamakhshari 3/307; Baydawi 2/34; Tmadi 7/548; Alusi 23/ 
119; Abu Hayyan 7/370; Suynti 5/284. 
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‘Umar, Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qura?I and Sa‘Id b. al-Musayyib too. 117 ) 
With Ibn ‘Abbas and Ibn Jubayr was also connected the notion that the 
specific spot in question was “the rock of Mina/at the foot of mount Tha- 
bir”. 118 ) From a tradition attributed to Hasan al-Ba^ri we learn that the 
sacrifice was done “at a location overlooking the mosque of Mina”. 119 ) 
Finally, ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr says that it was rather in the maqdm. 120 ) 

Few early sources bring the isndd and details on some of these traditi¬ 
onal views. The one attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas on “the manhar in Mina”, for 
example, was transmitted through the following isndd brought by Tabari: 
Salama -► Ibn Ishaq -► Hasan b. Dinar Qatada -► Ja‘far b. Iyas -► Ibn 
‘Abbas. But, though it states the place of offering, it does not specify the 
name of dhabih. Azraqi in his turn brings a tradition of Hasan b. al-Qasim 
which describes how Ibrahim caught the ram on a rock named Uqaysir (or 
Uqaysir) on the foot of mount Thabir at the gate of the path (shi l b) of ‘All. 
Then the tradition mentions two possibilities of either sacrificing the ram 
on Uqaysir itself or leading it from there to the manhar . What calls for a 
special attention is the idea forwarded by it that the “mosque of the ram” 
(masjid al-kabsh) was built on that rock actually by Lubaba bint ‘All b. ‘Ab¬ 
dullah b. ‘Abbas, i. e. clearly after the turn of the century. 121 ) Fakihi indeed 
says that this mosque acquired its name because it was built where the ram 
descended. 122 ) On the other hand, he brings an Ibn Jurayj -► ‘Ata* tradition 
which probably expresses the confusion prevailing at the time as to where 
the exact spot of sacrifice was by stating that u al-nahr haythu yanhar 
al-imam” . 123 ) 

5.3. Concerning the kind of the ransom beast, there is the widely circulat¬ 
ed tradition of Hasan al-Basri on the authority of Ibn Ishaq -► ‘Amr b. 
TTbayd, noted above, which says that Isma‘11 was ransomed with a billy 
goat (tays) which descended from Thabir. 124 ) An interesting variant adds 


m ) Qurtubi, ibid. 

ll8 ) Compare: Zamakhshari, Baydawi, Alusi, ‘Imadi, Diyarbakri and Qurtubi, 
ibids. See also Nasafi 4/25. 

n ®) Alusi, ‘Imadi, Diyarbakri, Zamakhshari and Baydawi, ibids. 

,2 °) Tabari, Tdrikh 1/277; Qurtubi 7/5550; Ibn al-Athir 1/113. 

12 *) Azraqi, 401. 

,22 ) Fakihi, 472(b). 

123 ) Fol. 515(b). 

124 ) Tabari, Tdrikh 1/277; Baghawi 6/22; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/77; Nahhas 3/433; 
Khazin 5/247; Ibn Kathir 4/16; Diyarbakri 1/97. Qurtubi says that this was the 
view of ‘All too. 
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chat what was meant by Quran 37/107 was not only the ransom on that 
specific occasion . . but sacrifice according to his [i.e. Ibrahim’s — S. B.] 
religion, which is the sunna until the day of resurrection” (. . . wa-ldkinnahu 
il-dhabhu ‘ala dlnihi , fa-tilka al-sunna ila yawm al-qiyama . . .). 125 ) Hence, 
this variant ends with a sentence urging the believers to sacrifice following 
such sunna. (Lit.: . . . fa-dahhu 1 ibada l-lah). 

On this background the sharp variations in the description of the ran¬ 
som beast can only reflect the diverging Muslim views concerning the 
appropriation of sacrifice to the sunna. And, in itself, this explains how one 
variant of Hasan’s tradition states that the ransom was a ram ( kabsh ) 128 ) 
rather than a billy goat (tayss) while one commentator took the trouble to 
add that “tays ” actually meant an antelope (wa'il) which indeed appears in 
other sources not only ass a variant of the same tradition but as one attri¬ 
buted to Khawwat b. Jabayr and Ibn Abbas too. 127 ) 

The relatively late authorities named for the last two traditions and the 
troubled chains of their isnad may warn that it took a long time to settle the 
question of such appropriation to the sunna. The tradition of Ibn Abbas 
was reported by Thawri from an unnamed authority (An rajuMn) from Abu 
§alih, 128 ) and the line of Khawwat’s has only two chains: Ata’ b. Yasar and 
WaqidI. 129 ) In fact echoes from the waHl — Kabsh debate could still be heard 
through Zajjaj (d. 311 H.) who is quoted as saying that while the exegets 
(ahl al-tafsir) hold that the ransom beast was a ram, others say that it was 
an antelope. 130 ) 

The question concerning the historical context of this debate cannot be 
fully answered except by a mere speculation about a possible environmen¬ 
tal origin to an ancient Arabian ritual being gradually replaced by an insti¬ 
tutionalized sunna when the demand of a growing religious center for 
grazed livestock could not be satisfied by casual wild antelopes. However, 
throughout such long process one must not be surprised to see that ele¬ 
ments from the hadith genre infiltrate into late commentary works on 37/ 


125 ) Tabari, ibid. 

128 ) Thaiabi 62; Suyufa 5/283, quoting Ibn Humayd who, he says, referred it to 
‘Uthman b. Hadir. 

127 ) Compare: Ibn al-Jawzi 7/77; Tusi 8/520; Alusi 23/120; Hakim 2/555-6; 
Naysaburi 23/70; Tha'labi 62; Zaraakhshari 3/307; Ibn Kathir 4/16; Tabari Tdrikh 
1/277. Other sources bring the statement on the waHl without attributing it to 
anyone. E.g., Muqatil 112(b); Baydawl 2/34; Diyarbakri 1/97; Tmadi 7/548. 

128 ) Aa in Tabari 1/277 and Ibn Kathir 4/16. 

129 ) As in Hakim 2/555-6 and Suyufi 5/281. 

13 °) Nabbas 3/433; Qurtubi 7/5551. 
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107. For example, there is the notion traditionally attributed by few such 
works to Abu al-Tufayl -•> Ibn ‘Abbas which says that Isma‘11 was ran- 
sommed with two white prime homed rams rather than one. 131 ) Such odd 
information clearly originated in the notion widely cited by hadith classi¬ 
cists that the Prophet had once made the same offering. 132 ) 

Describing the ram as “a white, prime, homed one” ( arrdah , a'yan, 
aqran) was traditionally attributed to companions like ‘All and Ibn ‘Abbas 
or reported with minor variations from seccessors and other early to mid- 
second century figures who appear in the same isndds. However, from few 
traditional attempts to interpret the phrase “mighty sacrifice” (dkibh ‘ ozim ) 
of Quran 37/107, one discerns clear instances of sunna infiltration. Of the 
several possible meanings given to such description note must be taken of 
the one traditionally attributed to Mujahid via the link Thawri -♦ Ibn Abl 
Najih that meant “accepted” (mutaqabbal) , 133 ) But few commen¬ 
tators bring the notion that it was called because it was fat, adding: 

“hence, it is the sunna in sacrifices” (wa-hya al-sunna fi al-a4ahi) . l34 ) It is 
probably of some importance to note that the earliest traditional authority 
named for such view is ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd who is quoted as saying that the 
kabsh was called ‘a?im “because the sunna was beaten by it and it became a 
religion which remains to the end of time” (lit.: li-annahujarat al-sunna bihi 
wa-$ara dinan baqiyan akhir al-dahr ). 134a ) 

5.4. Another direction from which the connection of Mecca to the act of 
Ibrahim’s sacrifice of his son can be examined is the traditional instances 
where the names of certain days during the hajj ritual were explained in the 
context of that act. We have already noted Suddl’s tradition that Ibrahim 
was ordered to commit the sacrifice in fulfilment of the vow he made when 
he was promised a child. In few sources a notion counter-balancing such 


l31 ) Ibn al-Jawzi 7/77; idem Tab$ira , cf. Sibt 1/297; Suyuti 5/284 and Alusi 
23/120 quoting Ibn Humayd. 

,32 ) E. g., see: Abu ‘Ubayd, (d. 224), Gharib al-Jfadith , Beirut 1976, 2/206; ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq, Mu$annaf, Beirut 1972, 4/379; Bukhari, $ahih 6/236; Muslim, $ahih 6/ 
77; Abu Dawud, 2/1043-4; Abu ‘Uwana, Musnad Haydarabad 1966, 5/207-10; 
Bayhaqi, al-Sunan al-Kubra , Haydarabad 1352 H. 5/238; idem Mukhta$ar Shuab oi¬ 
lman , Beirut 1987, 101; Ibn al*Athir, Jdmi ' al-U$ul , Cairo 1950, 4/127-31. 

133 ) Thawri 213; ‘Abd al-Razzaq 245; Farra’ 2/390; Ibn al-Jawzi 7/77; Bag- 
hawi 6/22; Thai 8/520; Alusi 23/120; Suyufi 5/284, quoting Ibn Humayd. 

134 ) Naysaburi 23/70; Razi 7/154; Pseudo-Ibn ‘Abbas 4/342; Khazin 5/247; 
NaBafi 4/26. 

134 •) Cf. Alusi 23/120. 
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order was forwarded; namely, that he was shown it in a dream for three 
consecutive nights. 

The earliest form of this notion is probably the one given by Muqatil 
who simply states it in the context of the sacrifice of Ishaq but without fur¬ 
ther elaboration. 135 ) However, in two narrative variants, one by Ibn Ishaq 
and the other by Kalbl attributed via Abu §alih to Ibn 'Abbas, the names of 
three important days in the hajj rituals in Mecca are connected with Ibra¬ 
him’s three consecutive dreams. On the first, we are told, “he reflected” 
(tarawwa ), hence it is called yawm al-tarwiya. On the second “he knew” 
C arifa ) that it was God’s and not the devil’s order, hence it was called yawm 
l arafa. And, on the third day he accomplished the sacrifice, hence it was 
called yawm al-nahr . 136 ) 

Several commentators bring this notion without any tradition, source 
or isnad but either anonymously stating “it was said ...” (wa-qil) or attri¬ 
buting it to “some exegets” (ba'tj, al-mufassirin) . 137 ) The tradition: Gha- 
nawi -♦ Abu al-Tufyal Ibn 'Abbas only explains the “origin” of l arafa. 
After teaching Ibrahim all the rituals in Mecca, we are gold, angel Jibril 
asked him whether he knew (hal ‘ arift ), hence that name. 138 ). However, 
there is a Shl'ite side of the story in the form of a tradition attributed to 
Ja'far al-$adiq by Mu'awiya b. ‘Ammar. It says that at sunset of the day of 
tarwiya Jibril suggested to Ibrahim to drink and store water for himself and 
his family (irtawi min al-ma * laka wa-li-ahlik) because there was no water 
source between Mecca and 'Arafa. Then, he took him to the mawqif and sug¬ 
gested that he admits his guilts and know his rituals (i'tarif bi-dhanbika 
wa- l rif manasikak), etc. 139 ) 

5.5. The last ring by which Mecca was connected to Ibrahim’s offering is 
the notion of stoning the devil and naming certain days during the hajj , not¬ 
ed above. In some sources one can discern a clear confusion between the 
devil who tried to lure Ibrahim and the kabsh who was stoned after trying 
to run away. 140 ) In any case most commentators assert that there lied the 

135 ) Tafsir Muqatil 112 (b); cf. also Baghawi 6/23, QurtubI 7/5545 and Diyar- 
bakri 1/96. 

130 ) SuyutI 5/283, quoting Bayhaql’s Shu'ab al-Imdn for the Kalbi -> Abu $alib 
-* Ibn Abbas tradition. For Ibn Ishaq, see: Baghawi and Diyarbakri, ibids; Khazin 
5/244. 

,37 ) Razi 7/149; Naysaburi 23/70; Alusi 23/117; Tmadi 7/546; Zamakhshari 
3/307; Nasafi 4/25; Bayjawi 2/134; Qurtubi 7/5546; Abu IJayyan 7/369. 

138 ) Ibn IJanbal, Musnad 1/297. 

139 ) Qummi 2/225-6. 

uo ) Compare: Tabari 1/275-6 and Alusi 23/120. 
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origin of the surma of stoning (ramy al-jimar) during Muslim pilgrimage to 
Mecca. (Lit.: fa-baqiyat surma fl al-ramy/wa-hddha al-a$l~ fi sunniyyat ramy 
al-jimar)}* 1 ) However, a cross-examination of a wide range of traditional 
literature on naming certain locations or describing ritual practices during 
the kajj in Mecca reveal a striking contextual disconnection from the ele¬ 
ment of Ibrahim’s sacrifice of his son. Actually none of the hadith compila¬ 
tions which I consulted bring anything on Ibrahim’s trial in the chapters on 
8carilices, stoning, etc. 142 ) Ibn Maja brings a tradition according to which 
the Prophet, when asked about the sacrifices {atfahi) said: “it is the surma 
of your father Ibrahim. . . I43 ) But no mention of Isma/il is made in this con¬ 
text. Tayalisi (d. 204 H.) in his turn brings the tradition of IJammad -*• Gha- 
nawi -*■ Abu al-Tufayl -* Ibn ‘Abbas noted above on Jibril’s teaching of 
Ibrahim the manasik. 1 **) But, while in Ibn Hanbal and Tabarani it speaks 
about stoning the devil and the origin of the name of ‘ arafa together with 
offering Isma‘il, this last element is strikingly missing from Tayalisi. 

Al-IJakim too brings the traditions on Ibrahim’s offering separately 
from those on the manasik without any attempt at bridging. 145 ) And, 
although Fakihi does basically the same, 146 ) some of the traditions brought 
by him are worth noting. On the question why yawm al-tarwiya was called 
as such, he brings three traditions; two attributed to Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya (d. 81 H.) on the authority of gadaqa (poss. b. Yasar, Meccan, d. 
in the early Abbasid era) as reported by Sufyan, and the third is of al- 
A‘mash (Sulayman b. Mihran, Kufan, d. 147-8) as reported by Shurayk (b. 
‘Abdullah, Kufan, d. 187-8). 147 ) All of them are similar in content to the 
above noted tradition by Ja‘far al-gadiq which also stated that tarwiya was 
called as such because people used to drink and store water on that day 


Ul ) Zamakhshari 3/308; Nasafi 4/26; Baydawi 2/34; Naysaburi 23/71; 
Diyarbakri 1/97; 'Imadi 7/548; Alusi ibid. 

142 ) Abu Hanifa, Musnad, Cairo 1327 H., 24-7; Malik, Muwa4$a\ Cairo 1951,1/ 
393-5, 406-9; Shaft*!, Umm, Beirut 1980, 2/234-9; idem, Musnad , lithog. ed. 1889, 
62-80; al-Rabf b. Habib, Musnad, Cairo 1349 H., 2/9-12; Bukhari 2/182-95; 4/ 
110-9; Muslim 4/78-93; Abu Dawud, 2/145-7; 200-1, 3/93-107; Bayhaqi, Sunan , 
5/127-39, 228-43; Ibn al-Athir, Jdmi\ 4/92-102, 121—72; Tirmidhi, $ahih , Cairo 
1931, 4/109-13, 132-45; Abu ( Uwana 5/203-47; Darimi, Sunan , Medina 1966, 
1/382-4, 388-92; Nasa’i, Sunan Cairo 1930, 5/266-77; Daraqutnl, Sunan, Medina 
1966, 2/272-6. 

143 ) Ibn Maja, 2/1045. 

144 ) Tayalisi, Musnad, Haydarabad 1321 H., 351-2. 

145 ) Compare with his 1/459. 

148 ) Compare with his 374 (b)-375 (a). 

147 ) 435(b). 
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before departing to ‘Arafat. Such a notion, however, is brought here outside 
the context of sacrifice and is alien to the idea of Ibrahim’s reflection 
(tarawwl) when ordered to make the offering. 

Fakihi brings another set of traditions, four in number, which explain 
the origin of naming ‘ arafa/'arafat but, again, outside the context of Ibra¬ 
him’s offering and without mentioning it. The lines of their isnad runs as 
follows: 1) Mu‘tamir (d. 187-8 H.) -♦ his father (Sulayman b. Tarakhan, 
Ba$ran d. 143) -* Abu Mujliz (al-Sadusi). 2) Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd (Kufan, 
d. 203-5) -♦ ‘Abd al-Malik (b. Abi Sulayman al-'Arzami? d. 145) -*> ‘Ata\ 
3) Ibn Jurayj -► Nu‘aym (b. Abi Hind? Kufan d. 110 H.). 4) ‘Atia’ b. al-Sa’ib 
-*■ Sa‘id b. Jubayr -*> Ibn ‘Abbas. 148 ) Note especially this last tradition 
which even include the element of Ibrahim’s stoning of the devil, but 
without mentioning the offering of his son. 

Quite the same is done by Azraqi who brings three traditions reported 
all by ‘Uthmanb. Saj (al-Jazari, mawla of B. Umayya, d. ca. 180 H.). One of 
them is attributed to Mujahid on the autority of Khusayf b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(al-Jazari al-Harrani, mawla of B. Umayya, d. 136-9 H.). The second and 
third were reported from Ibn Ishaq and Zuhayr b. Muhammad (d. 162 H.), 
respectively, without further isnad given. 149 ) All these traditions describe 
how, after Ibrahim completed building the Ka‘ba, Jibril showed him the 
rituals connected with visiting it: circummumbulation, prayer behind the 
maqam, §afa, Marwa, Muzdalifa and ‘Arafa. When he entered Mina (in one 
variant: on the day of al-nahr) , the devil confronted Ibrahim three times but 
was stoned in each of them. Finally when he was taken to ‘Arafa, Jibril 
asked him whether he knew his mandsik (var.: whether he knew what he 
was shown for three nights) and, hence, the name “‘Arafat’’ . . . etc. 

5.6. Support to the current which promoted Mecca as the place of offering 
comes from few traditions which testify to the existence of the two horns of 
the ram in the Ka‘ba in early Islam. Several commentaries bring this testi¬ 
mony as an additional or independent proof to such view (lit: hujja ukhra/ 
dalilun mustaqill/yadulla i alayhi/dalla ‘aid annahu . . ., etc.). They also add 
that the two horns have been hanging in the Ka‘ba until they were burned 
during the war between Hajjaj and Ibn al-Zubayr. 160 ) 

Apparently, these commentaries rely on the traditional information 
that the two horns were there when the Prophet entered Mecca. Such infor- 


148 ) 516(b)-517 (a), 525(a). 

149 ) Azraqi, 402. 

,5 °) Zamakhshari 3/308; Ibn Kathir 4/17; Razi 7/149-50; Naysaburi 23/68; 
Nasafi 4/26; Baydawi 2/134; Diyarbakri 1/96; *Imadi 7/546. 
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mation was circulated by Sufyan b. 'Uyayna (Kufan who lived in Mecca, d. 
198 H.) through the isnad: Mansur b. 'Abd al-Rahman al-Hajabi (Meccan, 
d, 137-8 H.) -*■ his uncle MusafT b. Shayba (al-IJajabi Meccan, d. 86-96) -*> 
his aunt, Saflyya bint Shayba -*■ a woman from Sulaym. 151 ) It is clearly a 
local Meccan tradition of the family of Banu Shayba, custodians of the 
Ka'ba. We learn from it that the Sulami woman testified how the Prophet, 
when returning the keys of the Ka'ba to 'Uthman b. Talha, told him that he 
saw the two horns hanging there and that he forgot to ask him to cover 
them lest they occupy the attention of people who pray there. We also 
notice that the tradition ends with a note by its circulator, Sufyan, that the 
horns remained hanging until the Ka f ba was burned. 

Evidence to the existence of the two horns come from other directions. 
Ibn 'Abbas is traditionally reported as swearing that the head of the kabsh 
was in early Islam still hanging (var.: by the horns) from the roof gutler of 
the Ka'ba and that it was very dry. The isnad usually brought for this tradi¬ 
tion is: Ibn Ishaq -*■ Hasan b. Dinar -*■ Qatada -*• Ja'far b. Iyas Ibn 
'Abbas. 152 ) 

Another tradition, uniquely reported by Azraqi, attribute to 'Amr b. 
Qays (d. 136-46 H.) the confirmation that the two horns of the kabsh were 
hanging on the wall of the Ka'ba until the time of Ibn Zubayr. However, it 
does not mention their being burned but says that when the Ka'ba was 
rebuilt in his time they were revealed but they were so old that when Ibn 
al-Zubayr touched them they disintegrated. 153 ) 

As for the question who actually saw the two horns hanging in the 
Ka'ba, Azraqi and 'Abd al-Razzaq bring two traditions from the mid-second 
century traditionist Ibn Jurayj. 154 ) According to one of them Ibn Jurayj 
asked 'Abdullah/'Abd al-Hamid b. Shayba b. ‘Uthman whether the two 
horns were in the Ka'ba. When this was affirmed Ibn Jurayj persisted whe¬ 
ther he had himself seen them. However, the answer was reported in the 
words of Ibn Jurayj as follows: “I think that he said: my father saw them”. 
As for the second tradition it simply states that an old woman confirmed to 
Ibn Jurayj seeing the two horns. 


m ) Al-Humaydi (d. 219 H.) Musnad, Beirut and Cairo, 1382 H. 1/257; ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq, Mu$annaf, Beirut 1972, 5/88; Azraqi 156; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 4/68, 
5/380; Ibn Kathir 4/17; Suyufi 5/284. 

152 ) Compare: 'Abd al-Razzaq, Mu$annaf 5/87; Tabari Tarikh 1/275-6; 
Tha‘labi 62; Baghawi 6/22; Ibn Kathir 4/15; Khazin 5/243; Qurfribi 7/5550; Diyar- 
bakri 1/96. 

153 ) Azraqi, 156. 

154 ) Azraqi, ibid; ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 5/87. 
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The last traditional testimony for seeing the two horns in the Ka‘ba 
bears the name of the early second century Sha‘bi. It enjoyed a much wider 
circulation by later commentators though only Tabari mentions the two 
authorities on it, Dawud (b. Abi Hind) and Jabir (al-Ju'fi). 155 ) However its 
wording is highly polemical and usually occurs as part of the “proof” that 
the dhabih was Isma'Il. Such polemical nature is indirectly demonstrated 
by people like Tabari himself and Nahhas who held that the testimony of 
the two horns being hanged in the Ka‘ba is not sufficient proof that the dha¬ 
bih was Isma'Il since they could have been transferred to it from Syria (lit.: 
la wajha li-i'tilali man i'talla . . .). l58 ) From the wording of Qurtubi who also 
was of the same opinion we even learn that such indeed was the reaction of 
those who held that the sacrifice occurred in Syria (lit.: ajdha man qala 
anna al-dhabha waqa l a bi-al-sham: la'alia al-ra’s humila min ai-sham ila 
makka, wa-llahu a'lam.) 151 ) 

Actually, support to the view that the two horns were transferred from 
Jerusalem to Mecca, albeit by the early Abbasids, comes from a unique tra¬ 
dition of the Jerusalemite family of Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Man¬ 
sur b. Thabit brought by several works on the merits (fa^aHl) of Jerusalem. 
It says that “a unique pearl, the two horns of the kabsh of Ibrahim and the 
crown of Kisra were hanging by a chain in the middle of the Dome of the 
Rock during the reign of Abd al-Malik. When the caliphate passed to Banu 
Hashim [i. e. the Abbasids — S. B.] they transferred them to the Ka'ba”. 157 ) 
However, two sources reveal a clear attempt to attribute this tradition to 
Ibn Abbas in spite of the fact that the latter reportedly died long before the 
Abbasids arrived to power. 158 ) 

6. Conclusions 

On different occasions throughout the present study review was made 
of the positions attributed to first century and reported from second and 
early third century figures on the questions who was the dhabih , where did 
the act of offering occur and related issues. Understandably enough, the 
extensive traditional material reviewed above did not allow for an easy an¬ 
swer to Muslim scholars and commentators after the third century. Indeed, 

,56 ) Compare: Tabari, Tdrikh 1/268; Baghawi 6/22; Tha‘labi 60; Ibn Kathir 
4/18; Khazin 5/243; Diyarbakri 1/96. 

l56 ) Tabari 1/270-1; Nahhas 3/431-2. 

,57 ) Musharraf, Fada'if Ms. Tubingen 27, fol. 47 (a); Wasiti, Fa4aHL, Jerusalem 
1979, 75-6; Shams al-Din, Ithaf 1/224; Mujir al-Din, al-Uns , Beirut and Amman 
1973, 1/275. 

,68 ) Miknasi, Kitdb Fihi Fadd'il, Ms. Tubingen 25, 53 (b); Shams al-Din, 1/162. 
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people like Jahiz (d. 255 H.), Ya'qubi (d. 282 H.) and Tustari (d. 283 H.) 
could be distinguished among third century scholars who refrained from 
taking any definite position on the matter. 159 ) Though it is the early fourth 
century Zajjaj (d. 311 H.) whose outward refrainment was noted by later 
sources as “a third [dinstinct] view” (madhhab thaMth ), the same can be dis¬ 
cerned from the words of Jassas (d. 370 H.), Tha'labi (d. 427 H.) and 
Razi. 160 ) 

Of those scholars who took a pro-Ishaq position, note must be made of 
Tabari, Nahhas, QadI ‘Iyad, Suhayli, Jllani, Ibn al-Jawzi, Qurtubi, Zurqani 
and possibly others too. 181 ) Suyuti, though was noted once as tending to 
accept this view, seems to have vacillated. 162 ) 

The opposite, pro-Isma‘11 view was adopted by the early fourth century 
Jubba’i (d. 303 H.), 163 ) “most of the traditionists” 164 ) though only Ibn Abi 
Hatim was specified by name, 105 ) the two ShTits Tusi and Tabarsi 168 ) and 
other scholars and commentators like Abu Bakr b. ‘Arabi, 189 ) Ibn Tay- 
miyya, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Nawawi and Subki, 170 ) Nasafi, 171 ) Naysa- 
buri, 172 ) Ibn Kathir, 173 ) Baydawi, 174 ) ‘Imadi, 175 ) Alusi, 176 ) Ayni and pos¬ 
sibly others too. 177 ) 

With the main reasons brought for preferring either view we have 
already dealt. In itself, the impressively long list of mainly late scholars 
and commentators who favoured Ismael confirms Goldziher’s note that 


159 ) Jahiz, al-Hayawan y Beirut 1969, 1/163 but compare with 4/84; Ya'qubi 
1/27. Tustari, Tafsir, Cairo 1329, 79, does not even address the problem. 

10 °) Ja$$a$ 3/465; Tha‘labi 61; Razi 7/151. 

lfll ) Cf. Zurqani 1/97 and Alusi 23/121. ‘Ayni, though not favouring this view 
himself, quotes for it also Ibn al-Tln. *UmdcU al-Qari 15/258. 

182 ) Compare: Zurqani 1/97 and Qasimi 14/5057. 
lfl3 ) Cf. Tabarsi 23/74. 

,<u ) Cf. Hakim 2/559. 

185 ) Cf. Ibn Kathir 4/18; Zurqani 1/97; Alusi 23/121. 

188 ) Fakihi 472(b). 

187 ) See his Asds al~Ta’wil, Beirut 1960, 124-6. 

188 ) 8/517 and 23/74, respectively. 

189 ) Ahkam al-Qur'an , Beirut 1972, 4/1619. 

17 °) Cf. Qasimi 14/5054; Diyarbakri 1/96; Zurqani 1/98; Nahrawali 37. 

171 ) Nasafi 4/26. 

,72 ) Naysaburi 23/68. 

173 ) Ibn Kathir 4/14-9. 

,74 ) Baydawi 2/134. 

,75 ) ‘Imadi 7/546. 

,78 ) Alusi 23/124. 

,77 ) ‘Ayni, 15/258, refers also to Kirmani as holding this view. 
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this view eventually emerged victorious. 178 ) In view of the present study, 
however, one must immediately add that such victory was facilitated only 
as part of the general process of promoting the position of Mecca as the 
cultic center of Islam by connecting it with the Biblical heritage on the 
story of Abraham’s trial or, to use Wansbrough’s terminology, the repro¬ 
duction of an Arabian-Hijazi version of Juedo-Christian “prophetology”. 179 ) 
The other, more committed view of Goldziher that the Prophet and people 
of the first century did not doubt that the dhabih was Ishaq, 180 ) can be 
accepted only if viewed as pointing to an Islamic phase which preceded 
that process. For, our attempt to date the relevant traditional material con¬ 
firms on the whole the conclusions which Schacht arrived at from another 
field, specifically the tendency of isnads to grow backwards. 181 ) Time and 
again it has been demonstrated how serious doubts could easily be cast not 
only against traditions attributed to the Prophet and companions but a 
great deal of those bearing the names of successors too. We have actually 
seen how the acute struggle of clear national motive to promote the posi¬ 
tions of Isma‘11 and Mecca did not flare up before the turn of the century, 
was at its height when the Abbas ids assumed power and remained so 
throughout the rest of the second century. 

Though we did not initially aim at investigating the development of 
Muslim hajj rituals in Mecca, let alone its religious position in early Islam 
in general, our enquiry strongly leads to the conclusion that such issues 
were far from settled during the first half of the second century. While few 
scholars have lately arrived at similar conclusions from different direc¬ 
tions, 182 ) it is Goldziher who must be accredited with the initial note that 
Muslim consecration of certain locations in the Hijaz commenced with the 
rise of the Abbasids to power. 183 ) Indeed we have seen how “the mosque 
of the ram” was one of such locations. 

l78 ) Die Richtungen . . ., 81 n. (3), (4). 

17fl ) J. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies , Oxford 1977, 58, 179. Indeed several 
scholars noted that the pro-Ishaq view is the “consensus of the people of scripture: 

( ijma 1 / ajma'a 'alayhi / yattafiq / dhahaba ilayhi ahl al-kitab). Compare Baghawi 6/ 
22; Tha‘iabi 60; Qurfcubi 7/5543; Khazin 5/242; Sibf 1/298; Naysaburi 23/68; Ibn 
Kathir 4/14; Zurqani 1/97; Diyarbakri 1/95. 

18 °) Goldziher, 79, n. (2) draws on John the Damascene’s implication that Mus¬ 
lims of his time believed the dhabih was Ishaq. Cf. C. H. Becker, Zeitschrift /. Assyrio- 
logie , 26/182. 

181 ) J. Schacht. Origins .... London 1950. 107. 156. 

182 ) G. R. Hawting has lately argued that Islam does not seem to have one 
firmly established cultic center in the first century, The First Dynasty of Islam, , Lon¬ 
don 1986, 6-7. Before that Kister has shown how the struggle between Mecca and 
Jerusalem over primacy in Islam goes to the first half of the second century. “You 
Shall Only Set . . Le Museon 82, 1969, 178-84, 194. 

183 ) Goldziher, Muslim Studies , N.Y. 1971, 2/279-81. 
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